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In this case, the women are stripping off the 


THERE never was such a country for variety 
as the United States. In all the great com- 
mercial countries of the world there is a 
collection of representatives from all nations 
who trade; but each country has a kind 
of uniformity about it which makes : the 
various people collected within it appear— 
what Tislee they are—foreigners; - In the 
United States, the variety is, in addition to 
the aggregation of strangers, in the country 
| itself, and in the people who inhabit it. To 
| apprehend fully what. the diversity is, per- 
| haps no way is better, than to survey the 
whole area, and see what the inhabitants are 
doing in any one particular, or how they are 
faring with regard to any one article of 
general use or convenience. We might 
observe on the nature of the dinner provided 
on any,one day, from fishy Maine to sugary 
Louisiana, or the deserts where nothing is to 
be had but .beef;, or the forest oe 
which yield nothing but corn, We might 
look in upon all the needlewomen of that 
continent, and see what dresses they. are 
making, from the gossamer. ball dress in 
Broadway to the leather fringes of the Pota- 
watamies, But our attention happens to have 
been fixed—in the existing crisis of difficulty 
about the dearth of paper in England— 
on what the American people are writing 
and printing on, all through their thirty- 
one states and bordering territories. . If 
we are not mistaken, the variety of 
method and substance is very remarkable. 
Sweeping the circumference first, this is 
what we find, 

On the northern limit, where the general 
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is unknown, people want to. convey their 
minds by marks, as people always do and 
always did, ‘These particular people, the 
Red Indians, have a “medicine man”—a 
wise. man—to do it for them, He may not 
know the alphabet, but he can make signs. 
To furnish him with’ a’ surface on which .to 
| draw his hieroghyphite, the women are pre- 
| paring the bark of trees. We do not mean 
| that he is going to carve a name upon a tree. 
| Mankind do not wait for'“ medicine men ” to 

do that; for, in’ one fashion or another, all do 


| that for themselves, in all countries and ages. 


trader never comes, and where the alphabet | 


bark of the birch, separating the light brown 
inner bark, coaxing the sheets to lie flat, and 
rubbing them smooth with stones until 
they almost acquire the satin-like surface of 
French note-paper. They pick out, from their 
fish-heaps, the strongest and sharpest bone to 
write with: and there is the wise man set 
up with the means of making marks. as 
curious as any that Colonel Rawlinson: has 
ever’ deciphered among the mounds of’ 
Persia. 

Coming round to the coast—that. granite 
coast where the Pilgrim Fathers found freedom 
of worship—there are nooks and corners, and’ 
especially islands, where the conveniences, of 
life are rarely attainable.. The story. goes 
there, that a fisherman once brought: his son 
from one of those bare sea-beaten islands to 
the mainland ; that the boy was amazingly 
struck with the barberry bushes which grow 
plentifully among the granite ; but that his 

ighest enthusiasm was excited by an apple- 
tree. “ Oh fathér !” he cried, “ what is that 
wonderful thing ? Is it a trée ?’ And what are 
those beautiful things upon it? Are they 
lemons?” In a region where such a story 
could spring up, it is certain that wise men 
do not write upon birch bark. And yet in such 
places—where the schoolmaster has found his 
way, though the merchant, seldom or never 
comes—there must be something to write-on. 
Slates abound ; anid when the stock of paper 
is exhausted, the slates come abroad from 
the school-house, and carry messages’ along 
the shore, 

Passing down the. seabord. to .the south, 
we come at, length to those other islands 
which are not granite, but which . produce 
the famous Sea-island cotton —the finest 
in the world. There, within those islands off 
the South Carolina shore, the waves make a 
wide sweep, leaving broad expanses of the 
smoothest sand. Who is that, at the hour 
of dusk, when the sand is smoothest—now 
looking round, to see if she is observed, and 
then stooping down, with a cane in her hand 
from the nearest brake? Who is that figure, 
dusky'as the night? And what is she doing 
on the shore ?. She is drawing. That.is a 
bird which she is drawing, in bold strong lines. ; 
and the bird’s head is to the north. The 
negro slave suspects that husband, brother, 
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sister, or friend, will be coming by to-night ;| They get wax—not so ensily obtainable, 2 


and she is leaving a direction to the land of 


freedom, for the fugitive to read in the moon- 
light, and for the waves to efface before 
morning. Farther round, even as far as the 
Mississippi, there is a curious local method 
of writing. A pretty lady reclines on a 
couch, under a mosquito-bar—a complete 
enclosure of muslin. As her little slave 
fans her with a feather fan, she comes to a 
stand with her fancy work. She has lent the 
pattern to Mrs. A., on the next plantation, 
She must send for it; but, if she rises to 
write a note, it will let in the mosquitos, 
and be fatiguing, this hot day ; and there is 
no use in sending messages by negroes. She 
bids the child bring her a magnolia blossom. 
On that broad, smooth, juicy petal she 
writes with her needle. She asks for her 
pattern, and proposes an evening drive. 
On a similar petal, comes back the accept- 
ance of the invitation. In the certainty 
that negroes cannot read, very curious jokes 
and domestic stories travel on these snowy 
tablets from neighbour to neighbour. The 
messengers meantime look on with awe; 
though not quite in the spirit of fetish 
worship rendered by certain South Sea 
islanders, who trembled before a shav- 
ing, when a missionary had written on 
it. He wanted. his chisel; and he 
wrote for it, with his pencil, on a shaving. 
‘When the messenger saw his wife rise and 
go to the tool-chest, and take out the right 
tool, the perspiration ran off his face: he 
thought the chip had told the lady what was 
wanted, in a voice too fine for unenchanted 
ears to hear. So he and his fellows wor- 
shipped it. The Louisiana negroes know a 
little better than that; but they carry the 
delicate missives, without seal or envelope, 
im entire ignorance what those pale green 
marks may mean. The ladies on couches 
would tell us that here we may see 
the convenience of servants who cannot 
read. 

Further up that great river, in the wild 
parts where settlers live miles from each other, 
paperis yet wanted for copy-books. But, how- 
ever much wanted, it cannot be had. The Ca- 
tholic priest is there, and the nun, going from 
house to house, in all weathers, through the 
wild forest: the priest offering worship on 
Sundays, and the nun offering schooling on 
week days. But here is no paper! The 
travelling glazier does not come so far ; and 
the last aa of paper was greased and put 
up as a window pane: and, now that another 
pane is broken, the boys are planning to fill 
it up with bladder or snake-skin. How is 
the writing lesson to be managed, in the 
eyenings or bad weather, when there ean be 
no writing on clay or .sand before the door ? 
Priest and nun know what is done in Arab 
villages, where the sacred command of the 
Koran, to teach all children, is observed, 
under difficulties ; and they now do the like. 





in eastern countries ; but they get it. The 
boys track the wild bees home to their hollow 
tree; the father fells the tree; half-a-dozen 
such operations provide wax for several tablets, 
Melted, purified, and smoothly spread over a 
framed piece of wood, this wax serves well— 
long after all paper is consumed, slates broken, 
and sand or clay unattainable. 

Within the wide cirele of these shifts, there 
are more expedients; but, from different 
causes, and of a totally different kind. The 
reason why peopleare put to shifts in the more 
thickly inhabited parts of the United States 
is, that the inhabitants use three timesasmuch 
paper per head as we British do—three times 
as many pounds weight per head, even though 
the three millions of slaves are included, who 
cannot write or read. Except idiots, the 
blind, and slaves, everybody in that country 
reads and writes; and more persons appear 
in print than in any country since the alpha- 
bet was made. There, every child has its 
copy-book in its place at school. There, every 
log-house on the prairie has its shelf of books, 
Next to the church and the tavern, the print- 
ing-press is set up in every raw settlement ; 
and a raw newspaper appears ; probably on 
whity-brown paper, and in mixed type, with 
italics and Roman letters, capitals and diph- 
thongs thrown together very curiously ; but 
still—a newspaper. Books are printed in 
the great cities, not by the thousand or 
fifteen hundred, but by the five or ten thou- 
sand ; for the readers are reckoned by mil- 
lions. The Americans have cheapened their 
postage, as we have done; and the increase 
of correspondence is in yet larger proportion, 
because families are more widely separated, 
and all are able to write. There is an- 
other reason for their larger consumption 
of paper (of a coarser kind than writing- 
paper) which is truly mortifying to us in 
England. There are manufactures in which we 
and they run so exactly abreast that neither 
can afford the slightest disadvantage in the 
sale without losing the market: our paper 
duty is a disadvantage; and we lose the 
market. The cost of the mere wrappers of a 
multitude of articles made at Birmingham 
and Sheffield precisely absorbs the profits to 
be obtained in African and Asiatic markets ; 
and the Americans nearly sweep that market 
from us. Wanting all this paper, what do the 
Americans do to get it? This is a question 
of immense importance to us, because we 
cannot, by any means yet tried, get anything 
like enough paper ; and the scarcity and dear- 
ness of it now constitute what may be called, 
without exaggeration, a national calamity. 
Our supply was short, the quality of our 
paper poor, and the price high, before the last 
doubling of our population ; before the penny 
postage so immensely multiplied our popula- 
tion ; before free trade expanded our com- 
merce ; before the advertisement duty was 
taken off. Now, while all this new demand 
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is pressing upon us, and even the modified | plaints, to add to the sorrows of the involun- 
duty on paper remains, the injury to a | tary monopolist, who is growing poor himself 
multitude of minds and to a host of fortunes | while giving satisfaction to nobody. He 
is so serious that we are impelled to the | grows silent at his meals; he looks grave in 





inquiry how it is that the Americans, with | the mill; he can hardly be civil to the excise 
their threefold demand, get thoroughly well | collector ; and he tells his wife after a vexa- 
supplied. 

We should add that we understate the 

truth when we call the consumption per head 

threefold. It is threefold by weight; but the 

Americans use a great deal of very thin | 

paper, such as is rarely used by us. Conse- 
quently the threefold by weight could amount 
to hardly less than fourfold by surface. How 
is this vast quantity obtained ? 

Here again, in finding the answer to this 
question, we meet new evidence of the extra- 
ordinary variety of people and ways exist- 
ing in the United States. A glance at the 
paper-makers of that country shows things 
as striking as our glance at the scribes round 
its outer circle. First, there is the great, the 
grand paper-manufacturer. His steam-engine 
pufis and pants like any other; his mills cover 
large spaces of ground ; and his machinery is 
of the newest and best. One great difference 
between him and our manufacturers is, that 
he has the command of the world’s rags, as 
far as they go, and of many substitutes, when 
there are no more rags. Our excise duty is| 
such a burden on the manufacture that we | 
cannot compete with him in the purchase of | 
foreign rags; and he even comes here and 
buys up our precious tatters before our eyes. 

Another great difference between him and us 
is, that he can make any experiments he likes | 
with new materials, at no other cost, in case 
of failure, than the partial loss of labour and 
material: whereas, we cannot try such expe- 
riments, because the excise authorities must 
claim the duty of from one hundred to three 
hundred cent on all paper that is made, 
whether it turns out saleable or not. Our 
manufacture cannot improve, our mills cannot 
multiply, and the price of paper cannot come 
down, but must continue to rise, while that 
duty goes on to be levied. While our paper- 
makers are scolded by booksellers, authors, 
editors, printers, packers, and manufacturers, 
for the exorbitant price of their article, they 
are not — rich, but very much the con- 
trary. They are, in fact, the first victims of 
a monopoly which they have no desire 
whatever to preserve. Not only the duty 
makes the manufacture a monopoly, but the 
restrictions which attend the duty leave 
no freedom to any man’s ingenuity or enter- 
prise. So our manufacturers sink into low 
spirits, instead of rising into high fortunes, 
under the enormous prices of eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four. They are stormed by cor- 
respondents whom they cannot supply; they are 
scolded by customers for the amouuts charged 
in their invoices; they pay a high price for 
material every month; the best kind of ma- 
terial becomes deficient; and if an inferior 


kind is used, down comes a deluge of eom- 


tious day at the works, that he shall go to 
America. His American rival, meantime, 
is buying land, building houses, setting up his 
carriage ; perpetually adorning his pattern- 
room with fresh specimens of paper of all 
colours ; and often gratifying his customers 
with offers of a new article which makes a 
good substitute for one which is growing 
dearer, 

What else do we see over there? Away 
from towns and steam engines, on some rapid 
near a new settlement in Ohio or Illinois, we 
see ahumbler mill, worked by water-power. 
Here are no roods of drying-rooms for snow- 
white paper. There is not much snow-white 
paper made here, because the owner has 
not command of much material that will 
bear bleaching. In the sheds we see over- 
head all sorts of dingy hues; and in the 
packing-room a wide range of browns and 
yellows, with plenty of grays, and some 
greens and pinks. We never see such an 
assortment of tinted papers in England; 
where coloured paper is so little used that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might, as 
well as not, take off the duty from colowred 
papers. 

This would cost the revenue a mere 
trifle, while it would be a vast boon to the 
public. Our American newspapers come to 
us in wrappers of brown and yellow, so tough, 
as never, by any accident, to arrive with the 
smallest rent in the edge, and bearing the ink 
as well as any paper whatever. This is made 
from the refuse of the Indian corn-plant. 
Our letters come to us in envelopes of pale 
yellow, gray, or green,—perfectly serviceable, 
and rather pretty than not. They are made 
of any one of half-a-dozen substances which 
have every good quality but that they will 
not bleach. The British manufacturers com- 
plain that we, their customers, are saucy 
about paper, and that we will use none but 
the whitest. We must have white envelopes, 
they say, a white surface for our washing 
bills, and snowy missives for the butcher and 
fishmonger. We, on the other hand, declare 
that we have never had a chance of showing 
a preference. Give us the option between 
white envelopes and tinted, at a difference of 
a few pence in the hundred, and see whether 
we do not buy the cheaper sort! But they 
are not to be had, and the reason why they 
are not to be had is that the excise will not 
allow experiments to be made, on fair condi- 
tions. We do not hesitate to say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must repeal the 
duty on coloured papers at least, at the first 
possible moment. Prices are risiig to an un- 
endurable point ; and so simple a palliative 
as setting free a portion of material that 
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will bleach by a free use of that which will | some of the great rivers, They twist aboutlike 


not, cannot be refused under the existing 
stress. 

Let the government bear in mind that the 
increase in paper made in the kingdom within 
the last two years, under all the existing diffi- 
culties, is twenty-three million pounds; and 
that it would require, even at this rate, 
a dozen new average mills to be set up 
every year to meet the demands of the 
mere increase of our population; and 
they will see that the paper duty cannot be 
sustained. 

What other variety do we see in our Ame- 
rican survey? Is that a paper-mill on the 
banks of the Penobscot, in the midst of the 
forest clearings, far up in Maine? Yes, 
indeed, it is: and to diate do you suppose 
it belongs? An Englishman would never 
guess. lt belongs to four or five lumberers 
(fellers and sellers of timber), who have put 
a part of their earnings into this form, and 
they believe they will not repent it. But 
why this form? Because paper is in increas- 
ing demand, and water-power and material are 
at hand. Here is the rushing river ; here is 
the wood to build the mill of, and keep up the 
fires ; and the metal work is easily got from 
the towns below ; and the river is as good as 
a railway for carrying the paper to market. 
Well: but where are the rags? They do 
not use rags, except the few woollen ones that 
are bought up from Irish immigrants. Those, 


and some cotton-waste from the town-mills, 
are the only fibrous material of that sort 
used. The bulk of the substance required is 


on the spot, in the shape of marsh hay and 
wood shavings. Where there are clearings 
there are presently marshes; and where 
there are marshes, there is hay, too bad for 
the food of animals that are carefully treated. 
From this, from straw, from maize-stalks, 
from the shavings in the lumberers’ sheds, 
together with a few Connaught tatters and 
sweepings of cotton-mills, our little company 
of speculators are making their fortunes. If 
they had not succeeded it would not have 
mattered much, because they put only as 
much of their earnings as they could well 
spare into the enterprise; for there is no 
unlimited liability of partnership there, to 
make a man risk his whole fortune in a 
partnership if he adventure the smallest frac- 
tion of it. And there is no exciseman, com- 
ing down upon them for eighty or ninety 
pounds a week, as his charge upon the six 
tons of paper which they bead down the river 
weekly. If the English law and the English 
exciseman were there, there would be no mill 
on that spot on the Penobscot; there would 
be six tons of paper per week less in the 
market ; and the partners would be making 
their fortunes at'a much slower rate. 
Turning from the extreme northto the south 
—even to the shores of the Gulf of Mexico— 
what do we find? There are negroes 
poking about in the swamps at the mouths of 


water-snakes in the channels among _ the 
flowering reeds, gathering bundles of fibrous 
stalks; and they make themselves a way 
through acres of cane-brake, cutting the 
canes on either hand, to carry them to the 
paper-mill. The demand for paper must be 
pressing indeed to induce any one to set up 
a manufacture of it under the conditions of. 
slave labour. But, before us lies at this 
moment a specimen of paper made from cane- 
brake. In colour it is a pretty good white, 
and in quality it is fair enough for all ordinary 
purposes. It would not do for the Queen’s 
Speech. Macaulay would not write his His- 
tory on it, nor Tennyson his lyrics ; nor shall 
we order a stock of it for our next novel, 
But we should be glad to know that there 
was a supply of it in the next stationer’s 
shop in the form of ,envelopes, large and 
small, and letter and note paper, so that we 
might do our part in saving the rags of the 
world. 

About that saving—can none of us help in 
that way? Do any of us burn rags, or alot 
anybody under our roof to burn them ?. Never 
let such a thing happen again. Let the 
maids know that rags now fetch:a pretty 
penny ; and let them have a.rag-bag as a 
regular part of the kitchen establishment, 
As for the parlour, the shop, the office—from: 
the humblest tradesman’s to the government 
bureau—do we not waste paper unconscion- 
ably? Is it not thought genteel and liberal 
to send as many blank pages as possible in 
an envelope !—to make our manuscript.a 
rivulet of ink in wide banks of margin? 
This is foolish, and worse than foolish, when the , 
evil is not merely dearness but scarcity. In: 
a scarcity of flour, noblemen retrench their 
puddings and pastry, not because flour is 
dear, but because there is not enough, and 
the poor will be starved if the rich do not 
eat less of flour, and more of other things. 
Thus it is with the present scarcity of rags, 
It is not meanness, but only justice to great 
social interests, if public men and rich men 
will enforce economy in the use of paper on 
all whom they can influence, until a remedy, 
for the scarcity shall be found. ; 

We do not insist very vehemently, or at 
great length, on this, because it is a minor 
matter. Any palliation from that method 
must be wholly insuflicient for the occasion. 
It is good as far as it goes; but we must 
direct our exertions to obtain emancipation 
from two restrictions which are fatal to a: | 
fair supply of paper. Now that we are, 
relieved of the soap and window duties, we 
must get rid of the paper duty—of the duty 
on coloured paper at all events, and of the 
whole if. we can, We. must also, get 
rid of that unlimited liability in partner- 
ship which prevents ingenious. men. who: 
are not rich, from placing their ingenuity 
at the public service; and..which prevents 
men who are rich from devoting a suflicient 
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rendering available the talent of the inge- 
nious man. 


SHOT THROUGH THE HEART. 


T HAVE a tale to tell, with a true German 
flavour, of a huntaman of the olden time, and 
of the ringing of a shot in the recesses of a 
forest. It is a tale taken from the lips of the 
people, and it may be true. I have its kernel 
from a German writer, Edmund Hoefer. 

From village to town, and back from town 
to village—no matter where—the narrow foot- 
path runs at one end through smooth meadows, 
then descends into a wide hollow, of which the 
whole sweep is filled with a glorious old 
wood ; but, at the other end, the path runs 
through the standing corn, From village to 
town, or back from town to village, men, 
women, and children, hurry through the 
wood, No trodden grass betrays feet that 
have been truant from the beaten path. Not 
far from the bottom of the hollow there is an 
open space in the dense forest, and the trees 
on one side stand apart as if at the entrance to 
a narrow avenue, But the avenue is no path 
now, if it ever were one. It is choked up with 
underwood, matted with brambles and wild 
vines, and the narrow footway strikes 
directly across the forest lawn of grass and 
flowers in the little open glade ; there is no 
sign of wavering in any wayfarer—no turn- 
ing aside to be detected. There was assuredly 
another path here once, for here there was 
sét up a guide-post, useless for such purpose 
now, and overgrown with ivy ; one of its three 
directing boards being destroyed, or having 
rotted: off, it looks like 'a rude cross set up in 
the forest, and the peasants of the district— 
though they are by this time all good Protest- 
ants—look up at it with a prayerful ejacula- 
tion as they hurry by. 

A party of English travellers dwelt for a 
few days in the adjacent town, and soon dis- 
covered that the grand old forest oaks were 
good to dine under. They knew generally 
that the place was accursed and was be- 
lieved to harbour spectres if not worse 
things. ‘Before this generation was born, a 
lord of the castle had gome suddenly abroad, 
and his: lady mother who remained at home 
had ‘cursed the forest and permitted no 
wood to be felled, no labour to be done, in it. 
This curse the family kept up, and except use 
of the necessary paths, the forest had been 
for ‘almost a century untouched by man. 
It was the more luxuriant for that, and the 
smooth plot of grass in which the guide-post 
stood, with broad boughs and blue sky above, 
were floor and ceiling, as it seemed, to: the 
beet of picnic dining-rooms. 

Only their own servants went with the 
holiday makers, who had dined well and were 
daneing merrily when first the shadows on 
the 'turf began perceptibly to'lengthen. The 
few rustics who came to and fro upon the 
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portion of their capital, and no more, to 
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path, had, all day long, looked more or less 
aghast at their proceedings. The last who had 
passed by, even presumed to stop, and urge 
that they would return home before twilight 
closed. The wood, he said, is never safe for 
Christian men, and evil things lie yonder. 
His hand waved hurriedly towards the ancient 
avenue, and he stepped on apace, for he 
had oe venturesome in making any halt 
at all, 

“Why, there is a full moon to-night,” said 
Clara Hough, one of the party; “the best of the 
picnic is tocome. Ifany fairies should appear 
we'll join our dance to theirs, and as for ghosts, 
I should like to see one! Is this one of their 
walking-days ? What says the calendar ?”. 
“Tt is the Feast of St. Egidius,” said Mr. 
Eustace Wenn, who hoped, in due time, to 
convert Miss Hough into Mrs. Wenn. “St. 
Egidius’ day is nothing in particular. Of 
course we shall go home by moonlight, but I 
vote for an adventure. Let us break open that 
pathway and find out the demon of the wood. 
Something, of course, lies yonder. Whojoins 
the exploring party ?” omen and men too 
grow superstitious in the twilight, wise as 
they may be. There were no volunteers. 
“My dear fellow,” said the host, “ join our 
next dance. The path you see, is impervious.” 

Mr. Wenn leapt among the trees and 
shouted back intelligence that it was easy: 
with one pais of hands to cut a way there 
even fora lady. “Then,” said Miss Hough, 
following his lead, “by all means let us go.” 
“Let them alone ;” said the host ; “they are 
lovers, and they would not thank us for our 
company.” The dance, therefore, was formed. 
and the young people went alone into the 
wood. 

The green leaves, the gleams of sunset. 
colouring, the twittering of birds above, the | 
moss and flowers underfoot, the pleasant, | 
exercise of fighting down such obstacles as 
thorns and tendrils offered, the young gentle- 
man smoothing the way for the young lady, 
as he hoped to smooth her way on other 
paths when she was an older lady and. they 
travelled over years of life that seemed 
to be before them—all such things made the 
little expedition as agreeable as might have 
been desired. There was another small 
break in the wood, and a broader avenue of 
smooth turf pierced the trees beyond it. 
Upon a hillock of large mossy stones that 
seemed at one time to have been assembled 
there together by an idle man, the lovers sat 
to rest and talk, for five minutes or longer, of 
their own affairs. The gentleman spoke 
most ; the lady looked much downward, and 
trifled with her little foot ‘among the 
moss upon one stone larger than the others, 
“Why, there isa great cross, and there are three 
unreadable letters scratched upon this stane !” 
said she, “The first, I think, is a G. Let 
us go on, let usgoon! This heap is shapen, 
I think, like a grave, Orshall we go back? 
I have a dread upon me.” But the way 
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forward was easy and the sky was light, and to 
go on was to remain quietly together. 

The young people went on with their hearts 
open to each other, impressible enough, and 
quite as serious as they were happy. One or 
two fallen trees were the only difficulties in the 
way by which they reached a third and larger 
open space. Passing by a carved stone foun- 
tain, full of a dry growth of moss, they 
saw a decayed house with its outbuildings, 
The house was of gray stone, and seemed to 
lean against a slender round tower, bound 
with ivy to the topmost turret. There 
was a terrace before it with grass, and there 
were vestiges of flower-beds, Over the arched 
entrance-gate were set up three pairs of decay- 
ing antlers; into the wall at the side of it 
was fixeda rusty chain with an iron collar, to 
which there was yet attached the skeleton 
of a dog. All was silent, for the twilight 
had set in; the birds were in their nests ; 
and in the old house it was evident that no 
man lived. The door stood half open. The 
two entered. 

Though uninhabited, the house was not 
unfurnished. Rusty guns and hunting knives 
hung on the walls, mouldering benches were 
in the outer hall; an inner room, of which 
the window was darkened by the foliage of 
an untrimmed vine, had two soiled cups upon 
its table and a rusty coffee-pot. There lay 
on.a chair near it, a half-knitted stocking. 
Out of this room, a door led into a smaller 
chamber, full of hunters’ tools, in which 
there was a bed still tumbled ; and there was, 
among all the man’s furniture in that room, 
a chest containing a woman’s clothing 
and the clothes of little children. In the 
recess of the window a silver cup was set up, 
as in the place of honour; and on a table bythe 
bedside lay an old hunter’s cap, a hymn-book, 
and a Bible. “The books,” said the young 
Englishman, “will tell us who lived in this 
house.” Opening the Bible, he read to his 
companion the household chronicle set down 
on its first leaf : 

“1744, St.Bartholomew’sDay. My father, 
Hans Christoph, died. The lord count, who 
was present, made me his successor as head 
forester. Hans Conrad Ducker.” 

“1752. St. Fabian’s Day. I married Ger- 
trude Maria, peasant Steinfurt’s daughter. 
Was, on the above day, thirty-one years old, 
and my wife will be nineteen next St. 
Bridget’s. My happiness is complete. May 
Heaven bless our union !” 

“1753. On the twelfth of July our first 
child born. He shall be called Hans Chris- 
toph.” A cross follows and the remark, 
“Died at midnight on the first of January, 
anno 1755.” 

“1755. Annunciation Day. Our second son 
born. Iam very glad. God bless him. He 
shall be called after my brother Peter 
Michael.” A cross follows, and the note, 
“Died on St. Walpurgis, 1757.” 

“1755. St. Hubert’s Day. Won the silver 
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cup with a master shot. The lord count 
praised my shooting before all the gentle- 
men.” 

“1756. St. Anne’s Day. A daughter born 
to me. Heaven bless her, She shall be 
called Gertrude Johanna.” 

“1756. St. Egidius’ Day. My wife Ger- 
trude Maria died of a Shot in the wood, I 
will not curse her. God be a merciful judge 
to us both.” 

“1771, My lord the old count died on St. 
Valentine’s Day, The young Lord Leonard 
Joseph Francis takes his place.” 

There was no more to read. One entry in 
the list excited the same thought in both the 
lovers. This man it was evident had killed 
his wife on St. Egidius’ day ; and they had on 
the same date whispered their heart’s love 
over the murdered woman’s grave. Then, 
again, why did the old huntsman register his 
sons as born into his household, but his 
daughter as born only to himself? These 
things the lovers eaent as they read the little 
chronicle ; but they spoke only of the hunting 
cup, the marksman’s prize, still in the win- 
dow, looked at it, and returned into the other 
chamber. Another door seemed to lead from 
it into other rooms. They walked in that 
direction, and the young man saw that they 
were following a trail of dark stains on the 
floor. He did not point them out to his com- 
panion. The door led to a narrow stair; 
perhaps the trail was there, but there was 
no light by which it could be seen. The stair 
led toa room that had been prettily furnished, 
and of which the window opened at once 
upon a broad terrace that swept back towards 
the wood. The moon had by that time 
risen, and shone through this window. One 
pane had been broken. Splinters of glass 
lay close under it. The table was overthrown, 
a broken lamp was on the floor ; also a book, 
handsomely bound, which seemed to have been 
ground under the heel, rather than trodden 
upon, by a strong man. The English lady 
stooped to pick it up, but as she did so she 
saw, by the moonlight, stains upon the oaken 
boards, which made her suddenly recoil and 
lean, trembling, on her lover for support. 
They looked towards the sofa, an old piece of 
furniture covered with blue damask ; upon 
that, too, there was a large dark stain, and 
over it the bright moon cast the shadowsof the 
two young people. The shadow of a young 
man erect—the shadow of a young girl cling- 
ing to it, violently trembling, 

“Look! look! Eustace,” cried the girl. 
“'Those are not our shadows ! ” 

“ Indeed, love, they are.” 

‘ . rey you not tell me this was St. Egidius’ 
ay?” 
Both started, for there was a sudden flutter 
in the room, distinctly heard, The young 
man promptly saw and pointed out that this 
was nothing supernatural. Beside an un- 
pressed bed in one corner of the room, there 
were some more handsomely bound books 
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upon a table; all in gilded red morocco 
govets, One of them lay open, and the 
evening breeze that entered through the 
broken pane of glass had touched some of its 
leaves. . 

“The lovers are a long time absent,” whis- 
pered partners to each other, as they danced 
their last dance on the grass about the guide- 
post. “ If they be lost in the wood, and we have 
to goa hunting for them, it will be a pretty mid- 
summer night’s dream,” Shrill whistling and 
loud shouting presently grew to be the whole 
amusement of the eompany, and were kept up 
until the missing pair appeared. “ But you do 
look as if you had been seeing ghosts,” 
somebody said to them. “What are they 
like §” 

“The nearest thing to a ghost that we 
have seen,” said Mr. Wenn, “I seized and 
brought away with me. Here it is.” He 
took a little book out of his pocket,—a book 
bound in red morocco, and beset with tar- 
nished gilding—which he offered for the 
inspection of the company. | ; 

“Why, what fruit is this to bring out of 
an oak-wood !” cried mine host ; “a corrupt 
French romance !” 

The account brought home of the forester’s 
deserted house, that had been at last ac- 
tually seen by an English gentleman and 
lady, was in a day or two town news, and 
the story to which it belonged, had by 
that time been duly fitted to it. This is 
the story : 

Conrad Ducker and his daughter one 
morning sat at breakfast, many many 
years ago. 

“You are spoiling my coffee, Gertrude,” 
said the forester, a stern dark-looking 
man; “your thoughts are astray. You 
have been reading those detestable red 
books. You must get married ; be a house- 
wife, girl.” 

“T, father ?” 

“Yes, you. Peter from beyond the moun- 
tain came to ask for you this morning. A 
husband like that would be good luck for a 
princess.” 

“But I cannot leave you, father, and my 
heart is in the forest. I should not like 
marrying into the open land.” / 

“One may breathe the more freely in 
the open land, girl; though for that I 
wouldn’t leave the forest. Let it pass. 
Marry Gottfried Schluck, who lives close by, 
and has gone down on his knees to you five 
times over.” 

“He has been married twice, father ; and 
no man loves a second wife.” 

“Bah!” said the huntsman, scowling sud- 
denly upon his daughter’s face. “As you 
live, tell me the truth, Gertrude ! What made 
you spoil my coffee ?” 

“ Father !” f 

“ What were your thoughts ?” 

“ Nothing,—at least foolish.—I was thinking 
only of this stocking that I am about, because 
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it is so difficult to match my colours well, and 
I am tired of red and green.” 

The old man suddenly rose, and said, “'Th 
count will be here to-day or to-morrow, Ger- 
trude.” 

The girl’s cheeks flushed as she replied, “I 
know. it.” 

“ How, girl, how?” 

“ Francis, father, brought me word he was 
to come on St. Egidius’ day.” 

“ Ay, does he so,” murmured the forester, 
pacing the room, thoughtfully ; “he comes on 
St. Egidius’ day.” 

“ T have made his bed,” the girl said, “ and 
lighted his fire. Arnold helped me. But Arnold 
does not treat me as a little girl now, father, 
and you "— 

Again the old man stopped with a stern 
face before her to ask, “ What were your 
thoughts, then, Gertrude ?” 

“ When, father ?” 

“When youspoilt my coffee.” 

“ Oh father,” she replied, sobbing. “You 
are too hard to me. You know that this is 
Egidius’ day, and nineteen years ago my 
mother died, as you have set down in the 
Bible. And I thought how it was that she 
should die ofa Shot, and you never speak of it, 
andyoueven forbid me to speak of itto others.” 

The fixed glow of the old man’s eyes upon 
her checked the girl’s utterance. Silently he 
turned to take from the wall his cap and gun, 
then returning to her, drew her towards him, 
and said, in a hoarse voice, “Hear me, 
child ; I will believe you, and it is well. Do 
not be eager for that story ; it is not good for 
your ears or for my ears. Why return to 
that? It lies deep, and the grass grows thick 
above it. There might come up with it stuff 
that would sting you—that would take away 
your sight and hearing. Only mind this. 
You think too much of—somebody who 
should be as far from you as sun from 
moon, from whom you should fly as the 
hare from the wild cat. I tell you, girl, he is 
false. He would betray you as surely as to- 
morrow comes after to-day. If you have 
done already more than think of him, God 
pity you, for”—the man’s utterance was 
choked ; his bony hand was cold and damp— 
“you would be better with a millstone round 
your neck, under ten feet of water.” He 
turned suddenly away, whistled to his dog, 
and left her. 

Gertrude had never seen her father’s 
gloom so terrible : but she soon found a girl’s 
relief in tears. The forester went: out into 
the wood, and sat fora long time motionless _ 
upon a grave-like mound of stones under an 
oak-tree, his gun resting on his shoulder, his 
dog’s nose thrust inquiringly beneath his 
arm. He sat there till twilight, and went 
slowly homeward when the moon was rising. 
From the terrace behind the house he by 
chance raised his eyes towards a lighted 
window in the corner of the tower. There 
was a light burning in the room, a fire 
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crackling, and a young girl was weeping on a 
young man’s shoulder. 

“At. last in my arms again, my forest 
flower ?” 

‘“ Lord Count, Lord Count !” said Gertrude, 
“ let hope be at an end between us.” 

“ But I am still your Leonard, and you are 
to be my little wife.” 

“ My. father frightens me; your mother 
will oppose you.” 

“My mother; yes. To avoid her anger 
we must wait. But your father?” 

Lying on his shoulder she began to tell 
him all her fears, which he endeavoured to 
allay with kisses, A flash and a loud report. 
Glass breaks, and the young nobleman _ is 
sprinkled with the blood of Gertrude. She 
can. utter but a single cry before she lies 
upon the sofa, dead. 

A few minutes afterwards, the old huntsman 
entered slowly, by the door. “ Ducker! 
Ducker !” the count shouted in agony, “ here 
is murder done! Your beautiful Gertrude 
shot !” 

“ Ay, to be sure, she will not stir again,” 
said Ducker. “It was a shot well aimed— 
through the centre of the heart.” 

The Count was bewildered at his coldness. 

“This is your Gertrude, father—my Ger- 
trude !” 

“Your highness’s Gertrude ! I thought she 
was only mine.” 

“ He is mad,” the Count cried. “ Gertrude ! 
Beloved Gertrude! from whatever quarter 
the shot came, my vengeance on the as- 
sassin !” 

‘“ Whence the shot came,” said Ducker ; 
“J will show you.” And he led him to 
the window. “It came from beside yonder 
pine-tree. A man sat there who suspected 
mischief ”—— 

“'Wretch ! 
from me! 
daughter!” 

“ake your hand also from me!” said 
Ducker; “I have powder and shot for your 
highness, if need be, in the other barrel. 
Wait—with your hand off—while I tell you 
an old story. 

There was a Forester who loved a 
Countess. That he did secretly and without 
speaking, for he thought much of the diffi- 
culties in his way. However, he was pru- 
dent, and all ended well, and no man was 
the wiser. But there was a Count who 
loved the Wife of a Forester ; and that ended 
not well, For when the forester discovered 
it~—he took that which belonged to him. 
And the Count had a Son, and the Forester a 
Daughter. The old man preached her many 
a lesson about rank, and frivolity, and 
betrayers ; but she loved that son and he pre- 
tended equal love for her. So, thus—I took 
that which belonged to me.” 

“Miserable assassin!” cried. the count, 
“She was mine, mine, mine! ‘You tell me of 
sin and passion, but our hearts were before 


Madman! ‘Take your hand 
You have murdered your own 
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God, and our love was unspotted. . We were 
betrothed; I would: have married her.” ||’! 

The old man pointed to the body, and’ 
laughed aloud. ; 

“Her? You should have said,that-to-her., ||| 
lady mother at the castle yonder.” a | 

“To my mother ?—the Countess !” 

The young count, with ashen face, recoiled, , || 
and hurrying out, called to his servants, and” ||) 
spurred his horse home to the castle., His, 
mother, the countess heard all from him. , 
When she knew what the fierce huntsman, | | 
had said, how dark a story he had told and. | 
what had been the end of it, her limbs became. | 
stiff as with death ; she spoke, only to pro- 
nounce her curse upon whatever foot stepped 
in that huntsman’s den of crime—upon what- 
ever man entered that wood to touch a stove 
of it. And then she died. 

Hans Ducker carried his daughter down, and 
buried her among the flowers of his garden. 
Then shouldering his gun he went out of the 
house ; and, except when he spoke a word to 
Peter beyond the mountains, never was seen 
more. ‘The howlings ofa dog were heard for 
a few re in the wood; they became weaker 
and weaker, until all was still. And from 
that hour the stillness was unbroken. 
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A sLicHT costume-sensation was created 
in my family the other day. My eldest. boy, 
Peter Augustus, assumed his first tails in 
the shape of a single-breasted riding-coat, on 
the same day that my youngest, Albert 
Anthony, abandoned his free-and-easy tartans 
for trowsers and a jacket. Peter was of course 
pretty well quizzed by his sisters, who would 
turn him round to examine the effect of the 
modern toga virilis in every point of view, 
and would, let him sulk as he pleased, call 
the attention of all visitors, male and female, 
to the all-round collar and .tails which’ 
had turned Peter into “ quite a man.” As for 
little Tony, we could not pet him enough: 
he had kisses and halfpence from us all ; and 
kisses and shillings, to hansel his pockets, | 
from his aunts; besides a new half- | 
sovereign from his Uncle Contango, of which | 
mamma immediately took charge. In the 
evening, after I had put an end to more than | 
one riot in the schoolroom, arising out of the: || | 
great costume question, I was not sorry, | 
when the children’s bed-time left me ‘alone to _ | 
smoke the calumet of peace and to think 
over the changes and improvements in the 
material and fashion of dress which’ have 
occurred even in the short time—say thirty | 
years—since I myself went through the un- 
comfortable and dignified ceremony of being 
breeched, 

English children have long been more for- | 
tunate than their grown-up. successors., | 
Swaddling went out before my time, and’ 


when miserable infants were to be seen in 





little boys wore petticoated tunics at an age 
al 
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public gardens of France, just able to toddle, 
attired in the full uniform of a lancer ora 
royal guard, All boy-children ought to bless 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott for bringing 
the Highland dress into fashion, and deferring 
the exchange to such wretched trowsers as 
were made twenty years ago— button-over 
trowsers of unmentionable misery. 

My meniory does not carry me back to the 
' days of the gorgeous and frightful footman- 
like costumes immortalised by the brush of 
Reynolds ; but my godmother, a lively lady 
eighty-eight years old last birthday, was 
describing yesterday, to a newly-married 
couple, the elegant appearance of her first 
lover at a Lord Mayor's ball, in pink satin 
breeches, a white satin waistcoat, with a 
plum-coloured velvet coat, Mr. Gunning, 
Senior Esquire Bedel, in his amusing Re- 
miniscences of Cambridge, mentions that 
during’ his’ undergraduateship a scarlet coat 
was the favourite colour of undergraduate 
noblemen when they visited London—boots 
and leather breeches having been the usual 
dinner costume of his cotemporaries. He also 
mentions that Captain Clapham, a Cambridge 
blood, ‘always wore a huge cocked hat in 
| an afternoon, which led Dr. Kidd to ask 
' the author one evening when the captain 
happened to pass, Who'that very gentlemanly 
looking fellow was? "We, who now as- 
sociate a large cockéd hat with a parish 
beadle or a heavy father in a light comedy, 
ean scarcely understand this really sincere 
compliment. Although the reign of boots 
and leather breeches as a morning costume 
passed away before my time, still there 
were a large number of the House of Com- 
mous, chiefly baronets, who adhered to that 
uniform of the squire up to the passing of 
the Reform Bill. Old Mr. Byng, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and Mr. Sheppard the member for 
Frome, were among the last. A member of 
the once celebrated Lambton Hunt, who has 
been looking over my shoulder, tells me that 
when he was married, about forty years ago, 
| he and his bestman and the bride’s brothers 

all wore white leathers and top boots, white 
| waistcoats, and blue coats. Forty years earlier 
| it was one of the rules of the Tarporley Hunt 
| that,every member on his marriage should 
present all the other members of the Hunt 
| with a pair of well-stitched leather breeches. 
| The only baronet who still repudiates pan- 
taloons is the evergreen Sir Tatton Sykes, 
| Long before railroads or even fast coaches 
were, invented, Sir Tatton used to start 
on a journey of two hundred miles on his 
thoroughbred hack, with no other baggage than 
a valise containing a pair of satin breeches, 
silk stockings, pumps, and a clean shirt for 
evening use, strapped behind his saddle. 

Trowsers came into fashion with the Hetman 
Platoff and thé Cossacks at the great rejoic- 
ings after the peace. They were made full 
at the hips in the, foreign effeminate style, and 
| of staring striped patterns. It took more 
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than thirty’ years to teach tailors’ to make 
comfortable trowsers. Hessian boots for 
ashort time maintained a struggle with the 
more economical trowser ; but, as our streets 
ceased to be dirty, and good legs are always 
in the minority, they died out rapidly, and 
are now only to be seen on a few ancient 
tax-gatherers and county physicians. After 
uffed-out waists, ringlets, and other foreign 
ashions had had their day, the Tom and 
Jerry fever raged for a short time, during 
which our dandies got themselves up in a 
costume of the prize-fighting and burglar 
fashion. A green, Newmarket-cut coat, with 
gilt buttons ; a staring waistcoat ; a blue, red, 
or green cravat, and breeches and top-boots, 
were to be seen on young men of family and 
fortune at the most fashionable morning 
resorts,—their hair cut short, faces smoothly 
shaved, and conversation borrowed from the 
prize-ring and the taverns of thieves. Then 
a pea-green coat conferred distinction, and a 
drunken ruffian squire was the hero of a 
class. 

The reign of flash slang was succeeded by 
the reign of faddle. Affectation was the 
order of the day ; waistcoats of many colours, 
worn in tiers ; fur, lace, embroidery, braid ; 
bright blue and brown coats, covered with 
velvet; ringlets, and even rouge. Yellow 
ns enews under hessian boots decked with 

rass spurs, were revived. Hats were worn on 
one side, set back on the head. It was, ina 
word, the age of swells, although the term 
had not then been invented. 

At the time when I, as a schoolboy in the 
first form, began to wear gloves, to oil my hair, 
and commenced changing from the grub to 
the butterfly, there was a costume worn by a 
fashionable four-in-hand club, which would, 
in the present day, bring down screams from 
the Adelphi or Haymarket gallery: then we 
looked ‘on it with intense admiration and 
longing. I was at Cheltenham for the holidays, 
and saw the young Earl Crimpley, and his 
inseparable companion Lord Maroon, lounge 
down the High Street in coats of a light snuff 
brown, call feu d’enfer, made with what were 
called gigot, or leg-of-mutton sleeves, and 
tails sharply pointed, so as to cover the least 
possible portion of the person; gilt buttons, 
and crimson velvet waistcoats set off the 
blazing coats ; and bright green trowsers, cut 
tight at the knees, and bell-mouthed so as to 
cover the feet, completed thesuit. Low-crowned 
sugar-loaf hats, surmounted heads elaborately 
curled, and an enormous stock of jewellery, 
completed a picture which many thought 
extravagant, but no one ridiculous. It was 
the fashion, 

The next change I can remember was 
what I may call the velvet mania. Velvet 
was laid wherever it was possible on dress- 
coats, frock-coats, and great-coats. Collars” 
of gigantic breadth, with piques, gave the 
effect of a hump to all but crane-necked 
men, while the whole inside’ was ‘plastered 
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with the best Genoa at some forty shil- 
lings a yard. There is a tradition in my 
family of how, at a famous birthday dinner 
at my aunt Barbara Parchment’s, I neglected 
all the delicacies of the table in my anxiety 
to display the plum-coloured velvet lining of 
my coat. Indeed, when I observe the sim- 


plicity, even the sombreness of modern even- 


gorgeous 
ulge in 


ing dress, I can scarcely realise the 
costumes in which we used to in 
my student’s days. 

Tom Probe, who is now in the Church, 
went to the Hardware Assembly in a bright 
brown coat lined with white satin, a green 
and gold waistcoat, a white satin stock, and 
tights of white kerseymere with a thin cord 
of gold down the side. He was very much 
admired by the ladies generally. Bob Possett, 
who is now a thriving solicitor of serious 

rinciples, used to wear, on Sundays and holi- 
ioe, a blue frock as much braided and 
frogged as an officer of hussars ; and, for my 
own part, I was not ashamed to walk in Hyde 
Park with him in winter in a great coat with 
deep fur collars and cuffs, which then secured 
me some extra attention, and now would mark 
me as a mountebank or quack doctor. 

The era of brilliant-coloured velvet ten- 
guinea waistcoats, fur, and braid, was suc- 
ceeded by the corvine style. The dandies 
took the sarcasm of the author of Pelham for 
earnest, and morning fétes became something 
like assemblies of undertakers. We became 
as black as crows; shirts were discarded. 
Black, and all black, was the word; so that 
when Count D’Orsay introduced white waist- 
coats it was quite a relief, although it turned 
the crows into magpies. 

But, more absurd than all was the era of 
tightness. About a quarter of a century ago 
a fashion came in and long continued, of mak- 
ing clothes so tight that they were calculated 
to stifle, strangie, and torture the wearer, 
rather than to allow him either to work or 
play. The dandy of that wretched period was 
tight from the sole of his foot to the crown of 
his head—some even wore stays. ‘The trowsers 
fitted like a skin ; to pull on the boots, which 
with difficulty passed through the legs of the 
trowsers, required a long struggle, with aid of 
boot-powder and boot-hooks, The waistcoat 
was laced in, so that if the victim was so ill 
advised as to eat, the buttons flew off 
with a loud report. The waistband of the 
trowsers was drawn in with a buckle, to 
which many owed permanent disease. The 
coat required care when put on, as the fine 
cloth was apt to crack. To lift either arm 
was a danger and a difficulty, for the sleeves 
were not considered perfect if a single 
wrinkle appeared. To crown the miseries 
of the dandy, he wore round his neck 
an instrument in the shape of a stock which 
only allowed noses of true Mosaic form to 
point towards the ground, No doubt it was 
the tight fashion, supported by tailors and 
bootmakers, that for a time reduced our jeun- 
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esse dorée in society to stolid inactivity—to 
nodding instead of bowing, to crawling instead 
of dancing, and to monosyllables instead of 
conversation. Howcould a man swaddled in 
his clothes dance, talk, laugh, or sneeze ? 
I remember passing my time at a famous 
breakfast, leaning against the door-jamb, 
unable to attack a most tempting Spanish 
ham and Cambridge brawn in consequence 
of the exquisite fit of a pair of univer- 
sally admired salmon-coloured trowsers of 
newly invented merino. I did venture at 
last, when a loud crack compelled me to retire 
covered with blushes, 

When I saw my son Peter shake himself 
into his well-cut clothes—a triumphof Jermyn 
Street art—and pull on his elastie kid-fronted 
boots, I congratulated him on having escaped 
the punishment of the boot, and the pillory of 
the stock which his poor fatler often suffered 
without compulsion, For my own part, let 
artists and esthetic critics rant as they will, 
I do not believe that a more suitable dress for 
civilised life was ever devised than that ordi- 
narily worn at the preent day, as a morning 
dress, especially in the various kinds of tweed, 
in dark or light colours, according to the 
season, It is a dress in which a man can eat, 
drink, read, write, run, fight, ride, and car 
books or provisions in his pockets, if see J 
ful, and can put on or take off in three 
minutes, There was a struggle about fifteen 
years ago between the quiet and the gorgeous 
style ; for, at a pigeon-shooting match in Edin- 
burgh, between Lord Muzzle and Captain Wad 
of Meltonian reputation, the captain appeared 
in an old tartan shooting suit, the peer in 
black trowsers strapped down over wonderful 
boots, a tartan velvet waistcoat of his clan 
pattern, an ample satin stock, and a frock of 
white linen plush. Nevertheless, the dandy 
won the match. 

But it is in material more than in cut that 
the present generation have the advantage 
over their fathers in comfort and in cheapness, 
To begin with under clothing: free-trade in 
wool has given us a supply of a soft raw 
material which is applied to all sorts of 
hosiery. Keenly do I remember the battles I 
had with my nurse on the subject of certainirri- 
tating flannel under-waistcoats, Now, elastic 
woollen shirts are to be had cheaper than the 
flannel of those days, and as soft as silk. So, 
too, merino stockings have superseded coarse 
worsted. Not only Shetland and Welsh, but 
Australian, Silesian, Cape, and Egyptian sheep 
are laid under contribution by the hosier. So 
with shirts. In my boyhood linen was the 
only possible wear for a gentleman. Soldiers 
and sailors, and poor folks, were supplied 
with a scanty linen garment of the texture 
of a jack-towel. ow cotton, made as it 
can be made, is not a sixth of the price, 
warmer, and more wholesome, A working 
man’s wife can manufacture a good shirt for 
one shilling, and for three shillings as good a 
garment may be produced as formerly cost 
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thirteen, with, to be sure, a huge frill, or, in 
our dandy days, a piece of point-lace adorning 
the bosom. 

The hosier’sshop isanew branch of business, 
founded onthe varieties of men’s woollen dress, 
and on waistcoats, drawers—once of calico or 
chamois leather only—and stockings. My ho- 
sier tells me that he sells twenty dozen cotton 
for one linen shirt. Hence the universality of 
clean shirts, once a luxury confined to the 
rich. In looking at the cravats of all colours 
and textures that adorn the hosier’s shop- 
window, we are reminded of the large double 
muslin poultice-like cravat, tied in a large bow, 
that was in fashion during the Regency, until 
Brummel brought starch and misery, to be 
succeeded by the whalebone, horsehair, and 
leather affair which was the vanity of my 
time. The Byronic taste for suicide, murder, 
and seagreen discontent, was in part atoned 
for by the move in favour of unthrottled 
necks. Much may be said for and against the 
all-round collar, but it is at any rate a testi- 
mony in favour of clean linen, and a supersed- 
ing of the abominable strings of the old collar. 

It is worthy of note, that as cotton shirts 
came in, those abominable impositions, 
dickeys, went out of fashion. Gloves have 
increased in variety, cheapness and comfort, 
—thread, cotton, worsted, cloth, and alpaca 
wool, make gloves for cold or hot weather. 
In feet coverings a tremendous step in advance 
has been made, both in material and workman- 
ship. Here again free trade has done us good 
service, given us Bourdeaux calf, and Syrian 
kid, and taught our workmen, obliged to com- 
pete with France and Germany, how to cut 
a good-looking boot, that will fit without 
pinching. The button boot and the boot 
with elastic sides are great inventions worthy 
of knighthood. In my dandy days we 
carried boot-hooks and a boot-jack wherever 
we went, and allowed ourselves ten minutes to 
get on our dress boots; the result being a 
plentiful crop of corns and bunions, and even 
more serious consequences, which are now 
becoming less and less common. Cloth boots, 
which preceded kid, were considered in the 
country a sign of Sardanapalian effeminacy. 
Twenty years ago a young surgeon lost his 
election ‘as resident surgeon for a country 
infirmary, in spite of first-rate testimonials, 
because he wore button boots and a flat 
watch in his waistcoat pocket instead of his 
breeches fob, The foot-pavement of round 
stones, before flags were introduced, required 
a thick clumsy boot; besides, old English 
leather defied attempts at elegance and ease. 

Within my recollection it was considered im- 
ac to make boots of patent leather. Even 

lacking is a modern invention: when the 
difficulty of patent was conquered bya French- 
man, patent boots superseded pumps and silk 
stockings at balls, but not without a struggle. 
A few years ago, fancy silk stockings with 
thin shoes, tied in a large bdw, were to be 
seen plentifully parading the Chain Pier at 
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Brighton, and my friend Arthurton, who is a 
walking Court Circular, professes to have 
been present when one of the statesmen of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four appeared at 
a ducal ball in velvet breeches with scarlet 
lining to his coat, and scarlet bows to his shoes. 

Before railroads enriched and conquered 
the squires, country assemblies professed to 
reject the fashions of London and Paris, So 
it happened that I was myself turned back, 
deeply mortified, from the door of the 
assembly room of Hardborough, on the 
ground of my first pair of patent leather 
boots and black satin stock, which I had 
worn in company with the best men of Paris 
a month before at the ball of the celebrated 
diplomatiste, the Comtesse de Desdeschado. 
But this was not so bad as my adventure 
at the York races, when I invented a pair of 
kid boots with pump soles, covered with 
the French polish which preceded patent 
leather. The day turned out wet, and not 
only was the blacking transferred to my 
white trowsers, but I lost the sole of one 
boot in walking from the grand stand to 
the cathedral-close. 

All dandy fancies died out with my wife’s 
second baby. A thick-soled shooting shoe 
and a suit of brown tweed are now my 
favourite wear—well suited for overlooking 
my farm in all weathers. 

I often wonder if Peter will be as great a 
fool as his father was about dress ; but I really 
do not think the modern young men are 
so silly as we were. The great coats of the 
present day are sensible garments ; you can 
get into them and out of them with ease— 
they are of Bohemian or Hungarian origin. 
Cloaks once had a short reign, but they are 
not suited for general use among a commer- 
cial people, whose time is money. They are 
well enough for the stately sleepy southerns, 
who sit and smoke, or strut and smoke all 
day. Besides,an Englishman wants pockets, 
Cloaksare only of use in acarriage and boating, 
All real improvements in dress have been 
suggested by our field sports. The taste 
for deer-stalking in the Highlands, aided by 
Scott’s poems working on the mammas, gave 
our children a graceful costume, our men 
tweed jackets and easy trowsers and double- 
toed shoes. Who could stalk deer in tights ? 
Perhaps we owe as much for that admirable 
garment, the shepherd’s plaid trowser, to the 
early persistency of Lord Brougham, as 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge. We 
have to thank the French for boots, hats, 
gloves, and the flat watches which replaced 
the warming-pans which so often caused the 
death of John Bull, pressing at the wrong 
moment on his capacious corporation. 

The old beaver hat, now only to be found 
on bishops, deans, and prebends, is an expen- 
sive fluffy, ill-looking affair, which grows 
brown just as it begins to grow smooth, 

A silk hat was once the sign of a 
strolling actor or a Sunday dandy : now, 
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improved in make and shape in England, but 
covered with the best French’ plush, which 
we cannot dye of the.true’ black, the silk 
hat is worn by judges and guardsmen. 
Christie first produced a respectable article. 
Under the pressure of a strike of his beaver 
hat makers, he sent to Paris for workmen, 
and did away with the prejudice against silk. 
It was time, for the poor beaver, hunted up 
in the remotest wilds, was almost extinct. 
A better: looking hat may ‘now be had for 
sixteen shillings than formerly cost forty. 
Observe how seldom the red, cut forehead, so 
common in the old hard cheap hat times, is 
to be seen now. Hat-making has trebled 
and quadrupled in importance as a trade 
since the importation of French plush became 
lawful. In riding there is nothing equal 
to-the hunting cap, which won’t fall off, 
protects the eyes from sun, wind, and 
brambles, and can be ventilated. In some 
counties it is the foolish fashion to hunt in 
hats, which often require a hand to hold on 
that would be better employed on- the 
bridle. For, as Squire Warburton sings, 


Old wiseheads, complacently smoothing the brim, 
May jeer at my velvet, and call it a whim ; 

But when Broadbrim lies flat, 

I will answer him pat, 
Oh who but a crackskull would ride in a hat? 


Sooner or later the hunting-cap or helmet- 
shaped hat will become universal in the field 
and in the army. As it is becoming to most 
faces, it must be the foundation of hat 
reform, if any be needed. Perhaps it is as 
well to keep upa division between town dress 
and country dress. The Americans have 
made a great mis.. e in making a black 
suit—including a black satin waistcoat, which 
gets so soon shabby —their universal cos- 
tume. 

I must not conclude my gossip without a 
few more words about riding dress. This our 
ancestors, who lived on horseback, understood 
better than we do. Trowsers are a mistake, 
except for a mere promenade & cheval : they 
get splashed, stained with perspiration, and 
ulled out of shape ; and they do not afford so 

m or graceful a seat as boots and breeches. 
Leathers for hunting in fine weather are the 
most comfortable wear, if you have aman who 
can clean them at home ; otherwise the expense 
is ruinous. In wet weather, unless very 
thick, they are apt to turn to tripe. They 
should not be too tight. During the tight era 
it used to take the fat colonel of a dragoon 
regiment an hour to get into a new pair of 
doeskins. A really well-fitting pair of leathers 
arealuxury ; and with comfortable boots enable 
a man to ride over the stiffest fence with com- 
fort and confidence. For wet weather worsted 
cord are good wear. The white cloth imita- 
tion of buckskin is liable to turn a seedy 
yellow in washing. 

_ Phe patent leather Napoleons introduced 
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ley ‘are pleasant and’ economical hunting 
boots: a wet sponge supersedes the careful 
labours of a servant on tops. Top boots look 
well on tall men. Napoleons have been much 
depreciated by certain writers on sport’ be~ 
cause they are economical—as if love of 
sport depended on a balance at your banker’s. 

If I were;now asked what are ‘the cordival 
rules to be followed by a young swell of the 
nineteenth century—and all: young fellows 
of leisure have a right, to be swells for one 
year in their lives—I shall say, first be clean; 
secondly, neat ; thirdly, consistent ; fourthly, 
becoming in your dress, To be clean is easier 
now than twenty-five years ago. Sixpenny 
baths are to be found in all large’ towns, and 
zinc pans, with a sponge, are the rule in 
all bedrooms. Clean linen is fortunately 
more the fashion with open neck and sleeves 
than whena black stock and tight sleeves hid 
the colour of the shirt. Neatness consists in 
clothes well made, and put on with decent 
care. To be consistent, wear that which looks 
suitable to your pursuit. Don’t let your 
friends cry out, when you enter your office, 
“Here is Crusty in his red plaid trowsers !” 
for though the pattern looked very well on 
young Flabby of the Guards, who wore them 
six times at six different races, and then gave 
them to his valet, they don’t do for you, who 
can only afford four pair in a year. And 
although Flabby, who is a very handsome 
fellow, with dark hair and a fresh com- 
plexion, looked very well in a green surtout 
and a peach-coloured cravat, they would look 
very shabby on you in three months. 

People with roe of money may consult 
their fancy and their tailor, always remem- 
bering that there is nothing so absurd asa 
man who dresses for himself, But ninety 
per. cent of our friends should choose what 
will look well to the last. 

Harmony is worth studying. Thumpington, 
who was applying for an appointment in the 
Grand Thibet Railway, as cashier, called on 
me the other day, looking woe-begone and 
wretched, in a black suit, rather too new, 
I made him substitute a dark blue silk for an 
ill-washed white cravat, and he went away 
looking cheerful and respectable. He got the 
situation, and attributes his gracious reception 
at first sight to the purple cravat. All the 
staring colours are to be avoided, but a bright 
colour may be worn if well harmonised. All 
black on a sallow complexion with dark hair, 
is the costume of misery. A white waistcoat 
has often been a great success, by giving 
light and cheerfulness to a lecture or a 
speech. Seediness, especially in washed-out 
summer clothes, is detestable: so are silkg 
or satin worn at the button-holes, or half- 
dirty embroidered waistcoats, which we see 
on very respectable people, The bachelor who 
cannot depend on his washerwoman should 
eschew white ducks, and stick to his tweed 
or doeskin. Great liberties of taste may be 
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| eighteen’ to twenty-five; after that to dress 
ag you can afford, much as other people do, 
without affecting singularity, ov indulging in 
slovenliness, isthe, best rule, Dr, Johnson 
wasiright when he said, a sloven at twenty 
will be a beast at forty. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH, 


THE next afternoon Dr. Donaldson came to 
| pay his first visit to Mrs. Hale. The mystery 
that, Margaret hoped their. late habits of 
intimacy had broken through, was resumed, 
She was excluded from the room, while Dixon 
was admitted, Margaret was not a ready 
lover, but. where she loved she loved passion- 
ately, and with no small degree of jealousy. 

She went into her mother’s bed-room, just 

behind the drawing-room, and paced it up and 
' down, while awaiting the doctor’s coming 
out, Every now and then she stopped to 
listen ; she fancied she heard a moan. She 
clenched her hands tight, and held her 
breath. She was sure she heard a moan, 
Then all was still for a few minutes more ; 
and then there was the moving of chairs, the 
raised voices, all the little disturbances of 
leave-taking. 

When she heard the door open, she went 
quickly out of the bed-room. 

“ My father is from home, Dr. Donaldson ; 
he has to attend apupil.at this hour. May 
I. trouble you to, come into his room down- 

stairs ?” 

' She saw, and triumphed over all the obsta- 
cles which Dixon threw in her way ; assum- 
ing her rightful position as daughter of the 
house in something of the spirit of the Elder 
Brother, which quelled the old servant’s offi- 
ciousness very effectually, Margaret’s con- 
scious assumption of this unusual dignity of 
demeanour towards Dixon, gave her an in- 
stant’s amusement in the midst of her anxiety, 
She knew, from the surprised expression on 
Dixon’s face, how ridiculously grand she 
herself must be looking ; and the idea carried 
her down stairs into the room; it gave her 
that leagth of oblivion from the keen sharp- 
ness of the recollection of the actual business 
in hand. Now, that came back, and seemed 
to take away her breath. It was a moment 
or two before she could utter a word. 

But she spoke with an air of command, as 
she asked ;:— 

“ What is the matter with mamma? You 
will oblige me. by telling the simple truth,” 
Then, seeing a slight hesitation on the doctor’s 


part, she added— 
| “Tam the only child she has—here, I mean. 
_ My father is not sufficiently alarmed, I fear ; 
| and, therefore, if there is any serious appre- 
| hension, it must be broken to him gently, I 
| can do this. I can nurse my mother. 
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speak, sir ; to see your face, and not be able 
to read it, gives me a worse dread than 
I trust any words of yours will justify.” 

“My dear young lady, your mother seems 
to have a most attentive and efficient servant, 
who is more like.a friend—” 

“T am her daughter, sir.” 

“But when I tell you she expressly desired 
that you might not be told—” 

“T am not good or patient enough to sub- 
mit to the prohibition.. Besides, I am. sure, 
you are too wise—too experienced to have 
promised to keep the secret.” 

“Well,” said he, half-smiling, though sadly 
enough, “there. you are right. I did not 
promise. In fact, I fear, the secret will soon 
enough be known without my revealing it.” 

He paused. Margaret went very white, 
and compressed her lips a little more. Other- 
wise not a feature moved. With the quick 
insight into character, without which no 
medical man can rise to the eminence of Dr. 
Donaldson, he saw that she would exact the 
full truth; that she would knowif one iota 
was withheld; and that the withholding 
would be torture more acute than the know- 
ledge of it. He spoke two short sentences in 
a low voice, watching her all the time ; for 
the pupils of her eyes dilated into a black 
horror, and the whiteness of her complexion 
became livid. He ceased speaking. He 
waited for that look to go off,—for her gasping 
breath to come. Then she said :— 

“T thank you most truly, sir, for your con- 
fidence. That dread has haun me for 
many weeks. It is a true, real agony. My 
poor, poor mother !”* her-lips began to quiver, 
and he let her have th: relief.of tears, sure 
of her power of self-cosjawl to check them. 

A few tears—those were all she shed, be- 
fore she recollected the many questions she 
longed to ask. 

“Will there be much suffering ?” 

He shook his head. “That we cannot tell. 
It depends on constitution ; on a thousand 
things. But the late discoveries of medical 
science have given us large power of allevia- 
tion.” 

“ My father !” said Margaret, trembling all 
over. 

“T do not know Mr. Hale.. I mean, it is 
difficult to give advice. But I should say, bear 
on, with the knowledge you have forced me 
to give you so abruptly, till the fact which I 
could not withhold has become in some 
degree familiar to you, so that you may, 
without too great an effort, be able to give 
what comfort you can to your father. Before 
then,—my: visits, which, of course, I shall 
repeat from time to time, although I fear I 
can do.nothing but alleviate——a thousand 
little circumstances, will have occurred to 
awaken his alarm, to deepen it—so that he 
will be all the better prepared—Nay, my 
dear young lady—nay, my dear—I saw Mr, 
Thornton, and I honour your father for the 


Pray, | sacrifice he has made, however mistaken I 
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believe him to be.—Well, this once, if it will | Donaldson, and asking him any questions— 


lease you, my dear. Only remember, when 
Sande again, I come asa friend. And you 
must learn to look upon me as such, because 
seeing each other—getting to know each other 
at such times as these, is worth years of 
morning calls.” 

Margaret could not speak for crying ; but 
she wrung his hand at parting. 

“That's what I call a fine girl!” thought 
Dr. Donaldson, when he was seated in his 
carriage, and had time to examine his ringed 
hand, which had slightly suffered from her 

ressure. “Who would have thought that 
fittle hand could have given such a squeeze ? 
But the bones were well put together, and 
that gives immense power. What a queen 
she is! With her head thrown back at first 
to force me into speaking the truth; and 
then bent so eagerly forwards to listen. Poor 
thing! Imust see she does not overstrain her- 
self. Though it’s astonishing how much those 
thorough-bred creatures can do and suffer. 
That girl’s game to the back-bone. Another, 
who had gone that deadly colour, could never 
have come round without either fainting or 
hysterics. But she would not do either—not 
she! And the very force of her will brought 
her round. Such a girl as that would win 
my heart, if I were thirty years younger. It’s 
too late now. Ah! here we are at the 
Archers’.” So out he jumped, with thought, 
wisdom, experience, sympathy, all prompt 


and ready to attend to the calls made upon 


them vi this family, just as if there were 
none other in the world. 

Meanwhile, Margaret had returned into 
her father’s study for a moment, to recover 
strength before going upstairs into her 
mother’s presence. 

“Oh, my God, my God! but this is terri- 
ble. How shall I bear it? Such a deadly 
disease! no hope! Ob,mamma, mamma, I 
wish I had never gone to Aunt Shaw’s, and 
been all those precious years away from you ! 
Poor mamma! how much she must have 
borne! Oh, I pray thee, my God, that her 
sufferings may not be too acute, too dreadful. 
How shall I bear to see them? How can I 
bear papa’s agony? He must not be told 

et; not all at once. It would kill him. 
ut I won’t lose another moment of my own 
‘ dear precious mother.” 

She ran upstairs. Dixon was not in the 
room. Mrs, Hale lay back in an easy chair, 
with a soft white shawl wrapped around her, 
and a becoming cap put on, in expectation 
of the doctor’s visit. Her face had a little 
faint colour in it, and the very exhaustion 
after the examination gave it a peaceful 
look. Margaret was surprised to see her 
look so calm. 

“Why, Margaret, how strange you look ! 
What is the matter ?” And then, as the idea 
stole into her mind of what was indeed the 
real state of the case, she added, as if a litile 
displeased: “you have not been seeing Dr, 


have you, child?” Margaret did not reply— 
only looked wistfully towards her. Mrs. 
| Hale became more displeased. “He would 
not, surely, break his word to me, and ”— 

“Ob yes, mamma, he did. I madehim, It 
was I—blame me.” She knelt down by her 
mother’s side, and caught her hand—she 
would not let it go, though Mrs. Hale tried 
to pull it away. She kept kissing it, and the 
hot tears she shed bathed it. 

“Margaret, it was very wrong of you. You 
know I did not wish you to know.” But, as 
if tired with the contest, she left her hand in 
Margaret’s clasp, and by and by she re- 
turned the pressure faintly. That encouraged 
Margaret to speak. 

“Oh, mamma! let me be your nurse. I 
will learn anything Dixon can teach me. But 
you know I am your child, and I do think I 
have a right to do everything for you.” 

“You don’t know what you are asking,” 
said Mrs. Hale, with a shudder. 

“Yes, Ido. Iknow a great deal more than 
you are aware of. Let me be your nurse, 
Let me try, at any rate. No one has ever, 
shall ever try so hard as I willdo. It will 
be such a comfort, mamma.” 

“My poor child! Well, you shall try. Do 
you know, Margaret, Dixon and I thought 
you: would quite shrink from me if you 
knew—” 

“Dixon thought!” said Margaret, her lip 
curling. “Dixon could not give me credit 
for enough true love—for as much as herself! 
She thought, I suppose, that I was one of 
those poor sickly women who like to lie on 
rose leaves, and be fanned all day. Don’t let 
Dixon’s fancies come any more between you 
= me,mamma. Don’t, please!” implored 
she. 

“Don’t be angry with Dixon,” said Mrs. 
Hale, anxiously. Margaret recovered herself. 

“No! I won't. I will try and be humble, 
and learn her ways, if you will only let me do 
all I can for you. Let me be in the first 
place, mother—I am greedy of that. I used 
to fancy you would forget me while I was 
away at Aunt Shaw’s, and cry myself to sleep 
at nights with that notion in my head.” 

“ And I used to think, how will Margaret 
bear our makeshift poverty after the thorough 
comfort and luxury in Harley Street, till I 
have many atime been more ashamed of your 
seeing our contrivances at Helstone than of 
any stranger finding them out.” 

“Oh, mamma! and I did so enjoy them. 
They were so much more amusing than all 
the jog-trot Harley Stteet ways. The ward- 
robe shelf with handles, that served as a 
supper-tray on grand occasions! And the 
old tea-chests stuffed and covered for otto- 
mans! I think what you call the makeshift 
contrivances at dear Helstone were a charm- 
ing part of the life there.” 

“T shall never see Helstone again, Mar 
garet,” said Mrs. Hale, the tears welling up 
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into her eyes. Margaret could not reply. 
Mrs. Hale went on. “ While I was there I 
was for ever wanting to leave it. Every 
place seemed pleasanter. And now I shall 
die far away from it. I am rightly punished.” 

“You must not talk so,” said Margaret 
impatiently. “He said you might live for 
years. Oh, mother! we will have you back 
at Helstone yet.” 

“No, never! That I must take as a just 
penance. But, Margaret—Frederick !” 

At the mention of that one word, she sud- 
denly cried out loud, as in some sharp 
agony. It seemed as if the thought of him 
upset all her composure, destroyed the calm, 
overcame the exhaustion, Wild passionate 
ery succeeded tocry—* Frederick ! Frederick ! 
Come tome. I am dying. Little first-born 
child, come to me once again !” 

She was in violent hysterics. Margaret 
went and called Dixon in terror. Dixon 
came in a huff, and accused Margaret of 
having over-excited her mother. Margaret 
bore all meekly, only trusting that her father 
might not return. In spite of her alarm, 
which was even greater than the occasion 
justified, she obeyed all Dixon’s directions 
promptly and well, without a word of self- 
justification. By so doing she mollified her 
accuser, They put her mother to bed, and 
Margaret sate by her till she fell asleep, and 
afterwards sate by her till Dixon beckoned 
her out of the room, and, with a sour face, 


as if doing something against the grain, she 
bade her drink a cup of coffee which she had 
prepared for her in the drawing-room, and 
stood over her in a commanding attitude as 
she did so, 

‘You should not have been so curious, 
Miss, and then you would not have needed to 


fret before your time. It would have come 
soon enough. And now, I suppose, you'll tell 
master, and a pretty household I shall have 
of you!” 

“No, Dixon,” said Margaret, sorrowfully, 
“T will not tell papa. He could not bear it 
as I can.” And by way of proving how well 
she bore it, she burst into tears. 

“Ay! I knew how it would be. Now 
you'll waken your mamma, just after she’s 

one to sleep so quietly. Miss Margaret my 

ear, I’ve had to keep it down this many a 
week ; and though I don’t pretend I can love 
her as you do, yet I loved her better than 
any other man, woman, or child—no one but 
Master Frederick ever came near her in my 
mind. Ever since Lady Beresford’s maid 
first took me in to see her dressed out in 
white crape, and corn-ears, and scarlet pop- 
pies, and [ ran a needle down into my finger, 
and broke it in, and she tore up her worked 
pocket handkerchief after they'd cut it out, 
and came in to wet the bandages again with 
lotion when she returned from the ball, where 
she'd been the prettiest young lady of all, 
I’ve never loved any one like her. [I little 
thought then that I should live to see her | 
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brought so low. I don’t mean no reproach 
to nobody. Many a one calls you pretty and 
handsome, and what not. Even in this smoky 
place, enough to blind one’s eyes, the owls 
can see that. But you'll never be like your 
mother for beauty—never ; not if you live 
to be a hundred.” 

“Mamma is very pretty still. 
mamma !” 

“Now don’t ye set off again, or I shall 
give way at last.” (whimpering) “You’ll 
never stand master’s coming home, and ques- 
tioning, at this rate. Go out and take a 
walk, and come in something-like. Many’s 
the time I’ve longed to walk it off—the 
thought of what was the matter with her, 
and how it must all end.” 

“Oh, Dixon !” said Margaret, “how often 
I’ve been cross with you, not knowing what 
a terrible secret you had to bear !” 

“Bless you, child! TI like to see you show- 
ing a bit of spirit. It’s the good old Beres- 
ford blood. Why, the last Sir John but two 
shot his steward down there where he stood, 
for just telling him that he’d racked the 
tenants, and he’d racked the tenants till he 
could get no more money off them than he 
could get skin off a flint.” 

“Well, Dixon, I won’t shoot you, and I'll 
try not to be cross again.” 

“You never have. If I’ve said it at times, 
it has always been to myself, just in private, 
by way of making a little agreeable conversa- 
tion, for there’s no one here fit to talk to. 
And when you fire up, you’re the very image 
of Master Frederick. I could find in my 
heart to put you in a passion any day, just to 
see his stormy look coming like a great cloud 
over your face. But now you go out, Miss, 
I'll watch over missus ; and as for master, 
his books are company enough for him if he 
should come in,” 

“T will go,” said Margaret. She hung 
about Dixon for a minute or so, as if afraid 
and irresolute; then suddenly kissing her, 
she went quickly out of the room. 

“ Bless her!” said Dixon. “She’s as sweet 
asanut. There are three people I love : it’s 
missus, Master Frederick, and her.. Just 
them three. That’sall. The rest be hanged 
for I don’t know what they’re in the world 
for. Master was born, 1 suppose, for to 
marry missus. If I thought he loved her 
properly, I might get to love him in time. 
But he should ha’ made a deal more on her, 
and not been always reading, reading, think- 
ing, thinking. See what it has brought him 
to! Many a one who never reads nor thinks 
either, gets to be Rector, and Dean, and what 
not; and I dare say master might, if he’d 
just minded missus, and let the weary reading 
and thinking alone.—There she goes” (looking 
out of the window as she heard the front 
door shut). “Poor young lady! her clothes 
look shabby to what they did when she came 
to Helstone a year ago. Then she had 
not so much as a darned stocking or a 
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cleaned pair of gloves in all her wardrobe. 
And now—!” 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH, 


Marcaret went out heavily and unwillingly 
enough. But the length of a street—yes, the 
air of a Milton street—cheered her young 
blood before she reached her first turning. 
Her step grew lighter, her lip redder. She 
began to take notice, instead of having her 
thoughts turned so exclusively inward. She 
saw unusual loiterers in the streets: men 
with their hands in their pockets sauntering 
along ; loud-laughing and loud-spoken girls 
clustered together, apparently excited to high 
spirits, and a boisterous independence of 
temper and behaviour. The more ill-looking 
of the men—the discreditable minority—hun 
about on the steps of the beer-houses an 
gin-shops, smoking, and commenting pretty 
freely on every passer-by. Margaret disliked 
the prospect of the long walk through these 
streets before she came to the fields which 
she had planned to reach. Instead, she 
would go and see Bessy Higgins. It would 
not be so refreshing as a quiet country walk, 
but still it would perhaps be doing the kinder 
thing. 
Nicholas Higgins was sitting by the fire 
smoking, as she went in. Bessy was rocking 
herself on the other side. 

Nicholas took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and standing up, pushed his chair towards 
Margaret ; he leant against the eapnrasy write 
in a eounne attitude, while she asked Bessy 
how she was. 

“ Hoo’s rather down i’ th’ mouth in regard 
to spirits, but hoo’s better in health. Hoo} 
doesn’t like this strike. Hoo’s a deal too much 
set on peace and quietness at any price.” 

“This is th’ third strike I’ve seen,” said 
she, sighing, as if that was answer and expla- 
nation enough. 

“Well, third time pays for all. See if we 
don’t. dang th’ masters this time. See if they 
don’t come, and beg us to come back at our 
own price. That’sall. We've missed it afore- 
time, I grant yo; but this time we’n laid 
our plans desperate deep.” 

“Why do you strike?” asked Margaret. 
“ Striking is leaving off work till you get your 
own rate of wages, is it not ?. You must not 
wonder at my ignorance’; where I come from 
I never heard of a strike.” 

“TI wish I were there,” said Bessy, wearily. 
“But it’s not for me to get sick and tired. o’ 
strikes. This is the last I'll see. Before it’s 
ended I shall be in the Great City—the Holy 
Jerusalem.” 

‘“ Hoo’s so full of the life to come, hoo can- 
not think of the present. Now I, yo see, 
am bound to do the best I can here. I think 
a bird i’ th’ hand is worth two i’ th’ bush. 
So them’s the different views we take on th’ 
strike question.” 

“ But,” said Margaret, “if the people struck, 
as you call it, where I come from, as they are 
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mostly all field-labourers, the seed would not 


be sown, the hay got in, the corn reaped.” 

“Well?” said he. He had resumed his 
pipe, and put his “well” in the form of an 
interrogation. 

“Why,” she went on, “what would, be- 
come of the farmers ?” 

He puffed away. “I reckon, they’d have 
either to give up their farms, or to give fair 
rate of wage.” 

“Suppose they could not, or would not do 
the last ; they could not give up their farms 
all in a minute, however much they might 
wish to do so ; but they would have no hay, 
nor corn to sell that year ; and where would 
the money come from to pay the labourers’ 
wages the next?” 

Still puffing away. At last he said :— 

“T know nought of your ways down South. 
I have heerd they’re a pack of spiritless, 
down-trodden men ; welly clemmed to death ; 
too much dazed wi’ clemming to know when 
they’re put upon. Now, it’s not so here. 
We known when we're put upon; and we'n 
tco mich blood in us to stand it. We just 
take our hands fro’ our looms, and say, * Yo 
may elem us, but yo’ll not put upon us, my 
masters !’ And be danged to’em, they shan’t 
this time !” 

“T wish I lived down South,” said Bessy. 

“ There’s a deal to bear there,” said Mar- 
garet. “There are sorrows to bear every- 
where. 


strength.” 

“ But it’s out of doors,” said Bessy. “And 
away from the endless, endless noise, and 
sickening heat.” 

“Tt’s sometimes in heavy rain, and some- 
times in bitter cold. A young person can 
stand it ; but an old man gets racked with 
rheumatism, and bent and withered before 
his time ; yet he must just work on the sanie, 
or else go to the workhouse.” 

“T thought yo were so taken wi’ the ways 
of the South country.” 

“So I am,” said Margaret, smiling a little, 
as she found herself thus caught. “TI only 


mean, Bessy, there’s good and bad in every-" || 


thing in this world ; and as you felt the bad 
up here, I thought it was but fair you should 
know the bad down there.” 

“And yo say they never strike down there?” 
asked Nicholas abruptly. 

“No!” said Margaret ; “I think they have 
too much sense.” 

“An’ I think,” replied he, dashing the 
ashes out of his pipe with so'much vehemence 
that it broke, “ that it’s not that they’ve too 
much sense, but that they've too little spirit,” 


“Oh father!” said Bessy, “what have ye . 


gained by striking ? Think of that first strike 
when mother died—how we all had to clem— 
you the worst of all; and yet many a one 
went in every week at the same wage, till all 


There is very hard bodily labour to 
be gone through, with very little food to give ’ | 
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were gone in that there was work for; and . |}; 
some went beggars all their lives at after.” “~' || 
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,“ Ay,” said he. “That there strike was 
badly managed, Folk got into the manage- 
ment of it who were either fools or not true 
men. Yo’ll see it’ll be different this time.” 

‘* But all this time you’ve not told me what 
yowre striking for,” said Margaret, again. 

“Why, yo see, there’s five or six masters 
who -have set themselves again paying the 
wages they've been paying these two years 
past, and flourishing upon, and getting richer 
upon, And now they come to us, and say 
we're to take less, And we won't. We'll 
just clem to’ death first; and see who'll 
work for *em then. They'll have killed 
| the goose that laid them the golden eggs, 
| Lreckon,” 

“And so you plan dying, in order to be 
revenged upon them !” 

“No,” said he, “I dunnot. I just look 
| forward to the chance of dying at my post 
' sooner than yield. That’s what folk call 
fine and honourable in a soldier, and why 
not in a poor weaver-chap ?” 

“ But,” said Margaret, “a soldier dies in 
the cause of the Nation—in the cause of 
others.” 

He laughed grimly.. “ My lass,” said he, 
“‘yo’re but a young wench, but don’t yo 
think I can keep three people—that’s Bessy, 
and Mary, and me—on sixteen — te a 
week? Dun yo think it’s for mysei’ I’m 
striking work at this time? It's just as 
much in the cause of others as yon soldier, 
only, m’appen, the cause he dies for is just 
that of somebody he never clapt eyes on, 
nor heerd on all his born days, while I 
take up John Boucher’s cause, as lives next 
door but one, wi’ a sickly wife, and eight 
childer, none on ’em factory age; and I 
don’t take up his cause only, though he’s 
a poor good-for-nought, as can only manage 
two looms at.a time, but I take up th’ cause 
o’ justice, Why are we to have less wage 
now, I ask, than two year ago?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Margaret; “I am 
very ignorant. Ask some of your masters. 
Surely they will give you a reason for it. It 
is not merely an arbitrary decision of theirs, 
come to without reason.” 

“Yo’re just a foreigner, and nothing 
more,” paid he, contemptuously. _ “Much 
yo know about it. Ask th’ masters! They'd 
tell us to mind our own business, and they’d 
| mind theirs. Our business being, yo under- 

stand, to take the bated wage, and be thank- 
ful ; ‘and their business to bate us down to 
clemming point, to swell their profits, That’s 
what it is,’ 

“But,” said Margaret, determined not to 
give way, although she saw she was irritating 
| him, “the state of trade may be such as not 
to enable them to give you the same remu- 
, neration.” 

“State o’ trade! That’s just a piece o” 
' masters’ humbug. Itis rate o’ wages I was 
| talking of. Th’ maSters keep th’ state ‘o’ 
| trade in their own hands; and just walk it 
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forward like a. black bug-a-boo, to frighten 
naughty children with into being good. Ill 
tell yo it’s their part,—their cue, as some 
folks call it,—to beat .us down, to swell their 
fortunes; and it’s ours to stand up and 
fight hard,—not for ourselves alone, but for 
them round about us—for justice and fair 
play. We help to make their profits, and 
we ought to help spend ’em. It’s not that 
we want their brass so much this time, as 
weve done many a time afore. We ’n getten 
money laid by ; and we're resolved to stand 
and fall together ; not a man on us will go in 
for less wage than th’ Union says is our due. 
So I say, ‘hooray’ for the strike, and let 
Thornton, and Slickson, and Hamper, and 
their set look to it!” 

“Thornton ! ” said Margaret. “ Mr. Thorn- 
ton of Marlborough Street ?” 

“ Aye! Thornton o’ Marlborough Mill, as 
we call him.” 

“ He is one of the masters you are striving 
with, is he not? What sort of a master 
is he?” 

“Did yo ever see a bulldog? Set a bull- 
dog on hind legs, and dress him up in coat 
and breeches, and yo’n just getten John 
Thornton.” 

“Nay,” said Margaret, laughing, “I deny 
that. Mr. Thornton is plain enough, but 
he ’s not like a bulldog, with its short broad 
nose, and snarling upper lip.” 

“No! not in Loe I grant yo. But let 
John Thornton get hold on a notion, and he’ll 
stick to it like a bulldog ; yo might pull him 
away wi’ a pitchfork ere he’d leave go. 
He’s worth fighting wi’, is John Thornton. 
As for Slickson, I take it, some o’ these days 
he ‘ll wheedle his men back wi’ fair promises; 
that they ’ll just get cheated out of assoon as 
they’re in his power again. Hell work his 
fines well out on ’em, I’ll warrant. He’s as 
slippery as aneel, he is. He’s like a cat,— 
as sleek, and cunning, and fierce. It’ll never 
be an honest u mg down fight wi’ him, as 
it will be wi’ Thornton. Thornton is as dour 
as a door-nail; an obstinate chap, every 
inch on him,—th’ oud bulldog !” 

“Poor Bessy!” said Margaret, turning 
round to her. “You sigh over it all. You 
don’t like struggling and fighting as your 
father does, do you ?” 

“No!” said she, heavily. “I’m sick on 
it. Icould have wished to have had other 
talk about me in my latter days, than just 
the clashing and clanging and clattering 
that has wearied a’ my life , about work 
and wages, and masters, and hands, and 
knobsticks,” 

“Pooh, wench! latter days be farred! 
Thou ’rt looking a sight better already for a 
little stir and changé. Beside, I shall be a 
deal here to make it more lively for thee.” 

“Tobacco-smoke chokes me!” said she, 
querulously. 

“Then Ill never smoke no more i’ th’ 
house!” he replied, tenderly. “But why 
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didst thou not tell me afore, thou foolish 
wench ?” 

She did not speak for a while, and then so 
low that only Margaret heard her : 

“T reckon, he ’ll want a’ the comfort he can 
get out o’ either pipe or drink afore he’s done.” 

Her father went out of doors, evidently to 
finish his pipe. 

Bessy said passionately, 

“ Now am notI a fool,—am not I, Miss ?— 
there, I knew I ought for to keep father at 
home, and away fro’ the folk that are always 
ready for to tempt a man in time o’ strike to 
go drink,—and there my tongue must needs 
quarrel with this pipe o’ his’n,—and he’ll 
go off, I know he will,—as often as he wants 
to smoke—and nobody knows where it’ll 
end. I wish I’d letten myself be choked 
first.” 

“ But does your father drink ?” asked 
Margaret. 

“ No—not to say drink,” replied she, still 
in the same wild excited tone. “But what 
win ye have? There are days wi’ you, as wi’ 
other folk, I suppose, when yo get up and go 
through th’ hours, just longing for a bit of a 
change—a bit of a fillip, as it were. I know 
I ha’ gone and bought a four-pounder out 0’ 
another baker’s shop to common on such 
days, just because I sickened at the thought 
of going on for ever wi’ the same sight in my 
eyes, and the same sound in my ears, and the 
same taste.i’ my mouth, and the same thought 


(or no thought, for that matter) in my head, 


day after day,for ever. I’ve longed for to be 
aman to go spreeing, even if it were only a 
tramp to some new place in search o’ work. 
And father—all men—have it stronger in ’em 
than me to get tired o’ sameness and work 
forever. And what is’em todo? It’s little 
blame to them if they do go into th’ gin-shop 
for to make their blood flow quicker, and 
more lively, and see things they never see at 
no other time—pictures, and looking-glass, 
and such like. But father never was a 
drunkard, though maybe, he’s got worse for 
drink, now and then. Only yo see,” and 
now her voice took a mournful, pleading tone, 
“at times o’ strike there’s much to knock a 
man down, for all they start so hopefully ; 
and where’s the comfort to come fro’? He'll 
get angry and mad—they all do—and then 
they get tired out wi’ being angry and mad, 
aud maybe ha’ done things in their passion 
they’d be glad to forget. Bless yo’r sweet 
pitiful face! but yo dunnot know what a 
strike is yet.” 

“Come, Bessy,” said Margaret, “I won’t 
say you're exaggerating, because I don’t 
know enough about it; but, perhaps, as 
you're not well, you’re only looking on oae 
side, and there is another and a brighter to 
be looked to.” 

“It’s all well enough for yo to say so, who 
have lived in pleasant green places all your 
life long, and never known want or care, or 
wickedness either, for that matter.” 
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“Take care,” said Margaret, her cheek 
flushing, and her eye lightening, “how you 
judge, Bessy. I shall go home to my mother, 
who is so ill—so ill, Bessy, that there’s no 
outlet but death for her out of the prison of 
her great suffering ; and yet I must speak 
cheerfully to my father, who has no notion of 
her real state, and to whom the knowledge 
must come gradually. The only person—the 
only one who could sympathise with me and 
help me—whose presence could comfort my 
mother more than any other earthly thing— 
is falsely accused—would run the risk of 
death if he came to see his dying mother. 
This I tell you—only you, Bessy. You must 
not mention it. No other person in Milton 
—hardly any other person in England knows. 
Have I not care? Do I not know anxiety, 
though I go about well-dressed, and have food 
enough? Oh, Bessy, God ig just, and our 
lots are well portioned out by Him, although 
none but He knows the bitterness of our 
souls,” 

“TI ask your pardon,” replied Bessy, 
humbly. “Sometimes, when I’ve thought 
o my life, and the little pleasure I’ve 
had in it, I’ve believed that maybe I was 
one of those doomed to die by the falling of a 
star from heaven: ‘And the name of the star 
is called wormwood ; and the third part of 
the waters became wormwood ; and men 
died of the waters, because they were made 
bitter.” One can bear pain and sorrow better 
if one thinks it has been prophesied long 
before for one : somehow, then it seems as if 
my pain was needed for the fulfilment; 
otherways it seems all sent for nothing.” 

“Nay, Bessy —think!” said Margaret. 
“ God does not willingly afflict. Don’t dwell 
so much on the prophecies, but read the 
clearer parts of the Bible.” 

“T dare say it would be wiser; but where 
would I hear such grand words of promise— 
hear tell o’ anything so far different fro’ this 
dreary world, and this town above a’, as in 
Revelations? Many’s the time I have re- 
peated the verses in the seventh chapter to 
myself, just for the sound. It’s as good as 
an organ, and as different from every day, 
too. No, I cannot give up Revelations. it 
gives me more comfort than any other book 
i’ the Bible.” 

“Let me come and read you some of my 
favourite chapters.” 

“ Ay,” said she, greedily,“come. Father 
will maybe hear yo. He’s deaved wi’ my 
talking ; he says its all nought to do with the 
things o’ to-day, and that’s his business.” 

“Where is your sister?” 

“Gone fustian-cutting. I were loath to 
let her go ; but somehow we must live; and 
th’ Union can’t afford us much.” 

“Now I must go, You bave done me 
good, Bessy.” 

“IT done you good !” 

“Yes. 1 came here very sad, and rather 
too apt to think my own cause for grief was 
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the only one in the world. And now I hear 
how you have had to bear for years, and that 
makes me stronger.” 

“Bless yo! I thought a’ the good-doing 
was on the side of gentlefolk. 1 shall get 
proud if I think I can do good to yo.” 

“You won't do it if you think about it. 
But you'll only puzzle yourself if you do, 
that’s one comfort.” 

“Yo’re not like no one I ever seed. I 
dunno what to make of yo.” 

“Nor I of myself. Gaod bye!” 

Bessy stilled her rocking to gaze after her. 

“T wonder if there are many folk like her 
down South. She’s like a breath of country 
air, somehow, She freshens me up above a 
bit. Who'd ha’ thought that face—as bright 
and as strong as the angel I dream of—could 
have known the sorrow she speaks on, I 
wonder how she’ll sin. All on us must sin. 
T think a deal on her, for sure. But father 
does the like, I see. And Mary even. It’s 
not often hoo’s stirred up to notice much.” 


AN IMAGINARY VOYAGE. 


FRIEDERICH von Ravumer, the pleasantest 
of historians, has invented, or rather appro- 
priated to himself, the pleasantest mode of 
travelling. He has performed the tour of 
South America, without crossing the thresh- 
old of his own study, and he has made such 
a number of observations in the course of 
his adventures, that he has deemed a full 
account of his travels well worthy of publi- 
cation, in the Historical Pocket-book (Histo- 
risches Taschenbuch) of which he is the 
editor. The fact is, he has travelled through 
his library, and, by a perusal of the most 
modern works on the Southern Peninsula of 
the Western World, has so realised the coun- 
try to himself, that his remarks touch the 
most minute particulars, and include the 
most individual sensations. He does not 
take a hurried view; but he even pauses to 
hear what songs are singing in the streets, 
and drops into the theatres to ascertain whe- 
ther they are well attended, ; 

Our imaginary traveller found the passage 
across the Atlantic tedious, and shrewdly 
observes that the sublimity of the sea is most 
conveniently lauded by him who is on dry 
land. Some of his fancied fellow-passengers 
were so violently sea-sick that they were not 
amused by the usual pleasantries of crossing 
the line, while others had no recreation save 
the very “slow” one of watching the water 
to see if the fish put up their heads. For the 
stars nobody cared much,—but the news 
that Rio de Janeiro was close at hand caused 
general joy. 

The delight, however, received a check 
from a calm, which rendered the vessel un- 
manageable, and a thick mist which shut out 
the prospect. At last this fogey curtain, 
shaken by the wind, was dispersed; part 
of it blowing upwards, part downwards, 
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so as to disclose the loveliest sight in the 
world. There were islands covered with 
woods, among which countless ships were 
sailing ; there were hills and mountains of 
the most various shapes and sizes ; and in 
the foreground there was Rio de Janeiro 
itself, with its churches and stately edifices. 

The interior of the town, however, disap- 
pointed our adventurous voyager, for the 
unpaved streets hurt his feet, and the atmo- 
sphere offended his nose, as he sniffed 
it through his books. Moreover, the 
weather was hot, mosquitos were abun- 
dant, and many houses had actually wooden 
lattices instead of glass-panes. ‘The rows 
of negroes who, chained together, were 
employed on the public works, did not 
increase the hilarity of the scene; and 
though the traveller’s national feeling might 
have been pleased to see a body of negro 
soldiers march to the Hunting Chorus in 
Der Freischiitz, his Prussian notions of dis- 
cipline were shocked by observing many 
sentinels smoking at their post. On the 
whole, he thought. the ecclesiastical far 
better managed than the military processions. 
Pretty-looking girls, equipped with wings on 
their shoulders and high-heeled shoes, to 
represent angels, struck him as pleasing 
objects; although the innumerable parrots 
which flew above their heads blended but 
discordantly with the church-music. 

In the evening our traveller regaled 
himself by a visit to the theatre, which 
is liberally supported by the government, 
He heard Rossini’s Italiana in Algieri 
very respectably performed ; although the 
prompter was a little too loud, and the 
tallow-candles used for lighting the house 
ill accorded with European notions of refine- 
ment. The audience was better behaved 
than the theatrical audiences in London, 
where Herr von Raumer has seen with his 
own eyes, and heard with his own ears. 

Rio de Janeiro presented a singular mixture 
of costumes; some of the young sparks aimin 
at the fashion of modern Europe, while old 
folks stalked about dressed as courtiers of 
the time of Louis Quinze. As for the ladies, 
they puzzled him—in other words, the con- 
tradictory accounts in his books cheeked the 
ereative power of his imagination, and he did 
{not know whether to set them down as pre- 
|maturely old and ugly, or as models of 
|feminine beauty. At all events, it seems 
they are handsome enough to induce the 
Lotharios of Rio de Janeiro to wear amulets 
of magnetic iron as an expedient for winning 
their good graces. 

Weary of Rio 


de Janeiro, Herr von 
Raumer jumped into a merchant-ship— (in 
other words, walked to another shelf of 
his library)— and sailed off for Buenos 


Ayres. Here the bay—which is formed by 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, and the 
width of which is twice as great as the dis- 
tance from Dover to Culais— excited his 
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admiration. Nevertheless his landing was 
attended with inconveniences. The mud 
which accumulates at the ‘mouth of every 
large river was abundant at Buenos Ayres, 
and prevented the ships from coming to the 
shore. Hence both man and goods were dis- 
embarked in clumsy carts, which were pushed 
along by horses fastened behind. 

Save in dirt and the absence of paving, 
Buenos Ayres is very different from Rio de 
Janeiro, lying as it does in a plain sur- 
rounded by broad prairies. The roofs of the 
houses are flat, stoves are almost unknown, 
although they would not be altogether super- 
fluous, and the only chimneys rise from the 
kitchens, Ox-hides are the staple article of 
export ; but of late years more attention has 
been paid than formerly tothe breeding ofsheep. 
So little was mutton appreciated in the olden 
times, that it was dried in the sun, and used for 
—fuel. In the markets of Buenos Ayres our 
traveller fancied he bought things good and 
cheap, though the dirty manner in which they 
were laid on the ground was uninviting, The 
produce of the rural districts was usually 
sold by equestrian venders; and Herr von 
Raumer. saw in his travelling dream an 
object which is usually supposed to have only 
a figurative existence—he saw a beggar on 
horseback. The houses are pleasant enough, 
being well provided with courts and gardens, 
and the absence of glass from the windows, 
far from being a sign of wretchedness fa- 
voured ventilation. At the same time, it had 
given rise to an ingenious class of thieves, 
who, by means of long poles armed with 
hooks, contrived to remove ‘articles of value 
through the lattice. 

Dinner-time at Buenos Ayres is usually 
between one and two in the afternoon. The 
inhabitants are carnivorous animals, eating 
scarcely any vegetables, very little bread, and 
not much fish. The siesta follows dinner, and 
church sometimes follows the siesta. Tea 
has been introduced into some societies ; but 
the national tea is still the bitterish beverage 
called maté, which is handed about in a huge 
vessel, from which all the guests suck the 
contents through the same tube. The 
English, alas! are making inroads in this 
primitive mode of. enjoyment, and in higher 
circles people are beginning to abandon the 
common tube, in spite of its sociality. 

At Buenos Ayres, as at Rio de Janeiro, the 
ladies perplened Miser von Raumer; though 
the difficulty was decreased by the fact that 
they showed themselves more in’ society. 
Nevertheless, through the fog of conflicting 
evidence he could perceive that the ladies 
of Buenos Ayres were ‘fond of music and 
dancing, and their habit of singing through 
the nose did not escape his delicate ear. 
Novel, too, was the effect when the ladies, as 
they approached a gentleman in a dance, 
sang a song in which they accosted the happy 
individual as “Mi. cielito,” or My little 
heaven. pus 
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Having satisfied himself with Buenos 
Ayres, our learned historian now resolved. to 
visit Chile, but could not at first make up his, 
mind whether he should go across the 
country, or sail round Cape Horn, At last 
the sage reflection that more is learned by 
land than by sea, determined him in favour 
of the former course, though he was_per- 
fectly aware of the difficulties he might incur 
in the Pampas. Is not this cireumspection 
on the part of a voyager who merely travels 
from book to book, perfectly delightful ? 

The land journey then is chosen ; but then 
what sort of a land journey shall it be? The 
post-coach, to be sure, goes four times a 
month to Mendoza, but then it is very slow 
and very inconvenient, On the other hand, 
by accompanying those centaurs of South 
America, the Gauchos, one can perform the 
same journey within two days ; but then one 
rus the risk of breaking one’s neck; and. if 
that misfortune be escaped, one is pretty. 
certain to keep one’s bed for several days 
from the exertion. A middle course was 
adopted, and a vehicle was hired which could 
reach Mendoza in some fifteen or eighteen 
days. Vehicles of this sort are drawn by a 
great number of oxen, yoked very wide 
apart, that they may cross difficult places 
with ‘the least possible impediment. One 
driver, who may be called the coachman, sits 
on the cart, armed with a switch thirty feet 
long ; another sits on one of the oxen belong- 
ing to the second pair, and a third rides b 
the side. The creaking of the wheels, whic 
are never greased, offended Herr 
Raumer’s ears ; but the drivers assured him 
that the noise was considered most delight- 
ful music by—thée oxen. In spite of all 
these inconveniences, our daring adventurer 
found it very amusing to converse with the 
Gauchos, and hear them talk of their fights 
with the Indians, who still maintained their 
independence and were still formidable. 

If any one not too familiar with the 
country will just turn to'a map of South 
America, he will find that the journey per- 
formed in an ox-cart, even by the imazination of 
Herr von Raumer, was no trifle. From Cape. , 
St. Antonio to the foot of the Cordilleras, and 
from Sante Fé (north) to the Rio Colorado 
Sarre is an immense plain which is often 

estituteof water. The grassheretallandluxu-_, 
riant, there dried up by the sun, is peopled by , 
the innumerable mosquitos—a perpetual nui- 
sance.’ ‘Through these plains or Pampas oxen |, 
once roved at perfect liberty ; but, since the re- 
volution they ‘have risen. in value, and now 
there is not an animal without its lawful | 
owner. Bread is unknown to the inhabitants 
of the Pampas ; and salt, though known well 
enough, is detested by the ladies of the place, 
for the very feminine reason that it’ makes 
them old before their time. 

The’ only place that relieved the monotony 
of the ‘journey was tlie wretched little town 
of St. Luis; which offers no temptation to,. 
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delay, and our traveller was delighted enough | touches the uncivilised Patagonians. Nature 
to find himself at Mendoza, on the frontier of | seems to have said to Chile in express terms, 





Chile. This is a well-built city, with streets 
crossing each other at right angles, as in most 
of the Spanish towns. It is by no means 
ed hot, as it stands four thousand 
eight hundred feet’ above the surface of the 
sea, and is cooled by the breezes that come 
down from the Cordilleras. The women are 
well dressed ; and though,education, even in 
the higher circles, does not always comprise 
the art of writing, life goes on merrily, . There 
is abundance of dancing ; dinners are good, 
and toasts are patriotic. However, the worst 
bit of the journey was yet to come; the 
Cordilleras were to be crossed, and it was 
necessary to make haste ; since as the season 
advances the dangers and difficulties of the 
| passage greatly increase, as is most distinctly 
_ shown by the scale of prices. In summer it 
costs something like five or seven, pounds 
sterling to cross these famous mountains ; in 
winter the price rises to seventy pounds. 

Of the various passes, the pass of Uspalata, 
which is the most frequented, was chosen, 
and off set Herr von Raumer and his 
fellow-travellers on mules, preceded by one 
of these animals, who with a bell attached to | 
him officiated as guide, The first day’s 
journey from Mendoza was simply dull, 
lyihg through stones and sand; but, on the 
second day, dangers and sublimities began : ice 
and ‘snow, and waterfalls, and thunder and 
lightning, and huge condors measuring fifteen 


“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 

Although the Cordilleras come to a sudden 
termination on. the western side, there are 
mountains, which, extending to the sea, are a 
great impediment to agriculture; and, in 
former times, there was another impediment 
in the shape of the truck system, the large 
landed proprietors usually selling the neces- 
saries of life to their vassals; so that the 
latter were nearly always in debt. This 
system has been brought to an end by the 
division of land, which was formerly prohi- 
bited by law. Rain is said to fall only on 
twenty days throughout the year ; but, such is 
its violence, that it is said as much water 
falls annually in Chile as in England. The 
sowing season is June, and harvest is in 
December. More wheat is grown than either 
maize or barley, and there is a sort of bean, 
which is put to much the same use as the 
potato in Europe. 

St. Jago, which is the largest city in Chile, 
makes, upon the whole, a favourable impres- 
sion. The climate reminded the voyager 
of that of Sicily, and from the chief pro- 
menade of the town, the Alameda, he could 
enjoy a magnificent prospect of the Cordil- 
leras, Moreover, the streets are better paved 
than in Buenos Ayres, and there is abundance 
of pure water. To the houses of the richer 
classes, which, though simple and low-pitched, 
are extremely neat, the abodes of the poor 


feet across their outstretched wings, came in | stand in unfavourable contrast; being mere 
rapid succession, A pathetic incident too | wooden huts, in which, as in the Pampas, a 
| occurred by the way. One of the drivers | suspended hide is often the apology for a 
| found the remains of a brother, who had been | door, while there is only one bed, which de- 
devoured by wild beasts. So little of him} scends from father to son, as an heir-loom. 
was left, that the mourner carried away all} The ladies of Chile Herr von Raumer could 
the beloved relics in his pocket-handkerchief, | better realise to himself than those of the 
The cold all this time was so intense, that; other South American countries. He did not 
Herr von Raumer could even feel it in his| find many perfect beauties, but pretty viva- 
nipped face, and it pinched his fingers. cious faces were in plenty ; and, although there 
The downward journey, though difficult,|was not much reading, there was a great 
neing, elder sisters 


was still enlivened by the re-appearauce of|deal of music and 
vegetation, and the gradual disappearance of} usually acting as preceptresses to the younger 


| snow. The road, too, was less lonely, and| branches. The dances were frequently ac- 
when our traveller had reached San Felipe|companied by songs, after the fashion of 
| he'was regaled by the sight of some Chilian| Buenos Ayres, and these generally set forth 
| ladies riding on horseback, in the position) a lover’s quarrel and reconciliation, ending 
| here taken by gentlemen only. An imaginary | with the very naive question, “ When will the 
Englishman, who accompanied Herr von} wedding come?” All. this was pleasant 
Raumer, was shocked by this posture, and also} enough ; but the practice of making large 
by the presence of cigars in the mouths of| presents to a fiancée, of which her mother fixes 
the fair equestrians ; but the historical pro-' the value, was deemed by the historical pro- 
fessor himself was manifestly delighted by | fessor prosaic and indelicate, Neither did he 





the little feet and silver spurs of the ladies, 
and by the gaiety of their dresses, which in- 
cluded all the colours of the rainbow. 

The republic of Chile, which our traveller 
entered by crossing the Cordilleras, is remark- 
able for the fixity of its boundaries. On the 
east are the Cordilleras, only to be crossed by 
adventurous travellers; on the north there 
is the great desert of Atacama, which cuts it 
off from “‘Petu, and at the south point it 


believe that the gentlemen of Chile were 
much more literary than the ladies; for, in 
one of. his. imaginary visits to the public 
library, the first book that fell into his hands 
was a theological dissertation on the lawful- 
ness of drinking chocolate on a fast day. 

As the etymological skill of Herr von 
Raumer had informed him that Valparaiso 
signified the Valley of Paradise, he felt some- 
what disappointed when his imagination, | 
aaa 
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having quitted St. Jago, settled itself on the 
second city of Chile. He found that it chiefly 
consisted of one long street, which was in- 
tolerably hot in summer, and had been much 
damaged by earthquakes. There was, how- 
ever, a pleasant promenade, like the Alameda 
at St. Jago, and Herr von Raumer loved now 
and then to look upon the port, making the 
observation that the trade of Chile is mostly | 
in the hands of the English. 

After a short visit to Concepcion, and | 
another to Valdisia, Herr von Raumer pro-| 
ceeded by water to Callao, the port of Lima, | 
where he expected much, but found only dirt. | 
However, as he went along the road from | 
Callao to Lima, he was amused by the mot-| 
ley specta ‘le. 
feathers c: ‘*=d all sorts of wares for sale ; 
and the d.ivers, white, black, and brown, 
—_— to attract the attention of the multi- 
tude. 
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Mules adorned with bells and 


Presently, too, the city of Lima rose , 
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began to think of returning homewards. He 
assures us that on the present occasion ke 
could not visit New Grenada and Venezuela, 
for many reasons,—though whether these 
reasons consisted in a deficiency of books, or 
in certain flaggings of the imagination, weary 
after so much exertion, we do not know. In 
spite of numerous warnings to the contrary, he 
crossed the peninsula from Truxillo, on thecoast 
of the South Pacific, to Para, on the coast of the 
Atlantic, performing the greater part of the 
voyage on the river Amazon, with the won- 
ders of which he was so struck, that his 
graphic power left him altogether, and we 
therefore take the liberty of leaving him too, 
hoping that our readers will sufficiently ad- 
mire this ingenious method of getting up a 
grand dioramic exhibition without a picture. 
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in the distance, and looked very imposing, | 
with three gates, like triamphal arches, in/never speculated upon cards at continental 
front, and the towering mountains in the | gaming tables, I will expound how gentlemen 
background. But when the professor heard |and ladies win and lose their money in the ;| 


that in eighteen hundred and twenty-five one 
of the gates had been adorned with an inscrip- 
tion in honour of Bolivar, that in eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-seven this had been obliterated, 
and that another in honour of La Mar had 


fashionable little town of Spiirt. 

The Administration de Jeu of Spiirt is com- 
posed of one or two individuals—themselves 
considerable shareholders in the bank, who 
are appointed by the other proprietors to ‘ 


been put in its place; and further, that in| manage the affairs of the company during the 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine this second | season. In payment for the trouble they are 


inscription had likewise been stopped out,— 
when he heard all this, we say, the good pro- 
fessor could not help sighing on the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs. 

If Callao was dirty, Lima was cleaner than 
most of the South American cities, though 
less clean than the towns of Holland. Pure 
spring water flowed through well - paved 
streets ; the grand square was not only re- 
markable for the cathedral and the president’s 
palace, but it had also a fountain in the 
middle, and there was an agreeable Alameda, 
shaded with trees, and provided with stone 
benches. 

The priests appeared to have more influence 
in Peru than the other South American 
states, though several blows had been struck 
at their power since the revolution. Never- 
theless, the enjoyment of life did not seem to 
be impedéd by any inconvenient rigidity. 
The professor found the eating particularly 
good, and admired the costly silver services 
in the houses of the wealthier citizens. Ice 
was always to be had, as the company which 
enjoyed the monopoly of supply was imme- 


diately to forfeit its privilege in the event of | 


a deficiency. Bull fights, cock fights, music, 
and dancing, formed the rougher aud softer 
sports of the citizens of Lima. The theatre 
was in a very imperfect condition, its ex- 
cessive dirt being only concealed by the bad- 
ness of the lighting, and the prohibition 
against smoking between the acts being utterly 
set at defiance by the independent Peruvians. 

Having seen so much, the worthy professor 





at, they deduct for themselves a fixed per- 
centage from the net gains of the society | 
during the whole summer. The chief 
manager is allowed in this way seven per 
cent, and that yields him a very handsome 
income. The actions, or shares, of the com- 
poy forming the bank at Spiirt are chiefly 
eld by persons resident in the town or in 
its neighbourhood ; they are taken also by a 
few of those who are entitled, by a long connec- 
tion with the tables, to buy shares whenever 
they chance to be in the market—that is, | 
very seldom. Shares are refused always to | 
strangers, the profits of the gambling business | 
being, on the whole, preserved as a snu 
little monopoly for the benefit of the origi: 
shareholders and their descendants. 

The revenues of the Gaming Society of 
Spiirt are drawn from a pair of tables. At 
one of these a game called trente et quarante 

thirty and forty) is played every day, Sun- 

ays included, during three separate periods. 
At the second table the roulette wheel is 
kept turning from twelve o’clock in the day 
until half-past eleven at night. The room in 
which these games are carried on is fitted up 
with sofas and chairs, gorgeous with crimson 
velvet, and a table or two, indifferently sup- 
plied with English and foreign newspapers. 
The supply is bad because the administration 
at Spiirt is not famous for its liberality. As 
trente et quarante (sometimes called rouge et 
noir, although it differs from that game in 
several particulars) is supposed to be a game 
superior in rank to roulette, the croupiers of 
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the one regarding the croupiers of the other 
as men quite of an inferior class, I will give 
precedence to trente et quarante in this nar- 
rative. I sit down on a sofa ten minutes 
before the hour at which that game com- 
mences in the evening, and observe what 
follows. 

Firstly, there enters, in the livery of the 
administration, a servant, carrying with 
difficulty—for it is very heavy—a square, 
brass-bound, mahogany box, secured with 
three locks. The box looks like a large and 
rather shabby dressing-case. It contains 
money. Closely following the box there 
marches in a little man, jovial of aspect, 
respectably dressed in black, with his neck 
slightly bowed as if under the weight of his 
great watch chain: this is the cashier. The 
three locks having been unfastened, and the 
contents of the box poured out upon the 
table, the treasurer proceeds, with a dexterity 
of fingers only to be acquired by long 
familiarity with rouleaus and pieces of five 
francs, to arrange the bank in a form ad- 
mirably calculated for the easy reckoning of 
the amount by the gaming-master. That 
individual, who next makes his appearance, 
runs rapidly over the heavy squares of five- 
franc pieces, detached divisions of rouleaus, 
and reserve battalions of bank-notes, touch- 
ing each separate mass as he counts it with a 
precision truly extraordinary. This impor- 
tant review over, the whole disposable force 
is rearranged, in the manner most convenient 
for disbursing, in front of the four places 
occupied by the croupiers, The four croupiers 
then sit down, each brandishing his rake, and 
several plain, white-backed packs of cards 
made into one large pack, are placed before 
them, So they sit, like four black spiders in 
the middle of a large green web, quietly 
waiting for the flies to come to them. 

It is worthy of remark, that hardly any of 
the players come to the table thus spread for 
them with anything like an air of determina- 
tion to engage in play. They generally 
lounge towards it in a state of abstraction ; 
and then, after staring vacantly about them 
for a few seconds, drop into a seat, as if with 
® complete unconsciousness of what they 
are about. When once seated, however, 
their hesitation usually vanishes, and they 
arrange their cards for pricking the different 
events of red and black in a business-like 
way. . Everything being settled, the senior 
croupier, or, as he is commonly called, the 
dealer, after offering the entire mass of cards 
to be cut by some one of the players—gene- 
rally a lady, if there is one seated at the 
table—proceeds to deal two lines of cards 
upon a prepared leather surface just before 
him. The first line is dealt for the black, 
and the second for the red. 

The object sought is, in each colour, a 
chance succession of cards making as near 
thirty, but over it, as possible. . Thus, if the 
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their individual colour, dealt to represent the 
colour black, should consist of three tens 
and an ace, three court cards and an ace, or 
any other combination of numbers that 
together make up the sum of thirty-one, the 
black will assuredly win; unless the second 
line of cards, dealt to represent the colour 
red, should be composed also of thirty-one 
pees in which case, the coup, or event, 

comes what is called a trente et un aprés 
—or thirty-one repeated. Now, this is the 
particular event fixed upon by the proprietors 
of the bank as that which shall afford them 
the advantage they take over the players to 
ensure their profit in the undertaking. This 
advantage is as follows: on the occasion of 
trente et un aprés, no money previously 
staked upon the table can be withdrawn by 
a player without the permission of the bank, 
the price of which favour is half the amount 
staked, whatever it may be. Should the 
player not choose to divide his stake with the 
bank, it is what is termed imprisoned until 
after the next deal, when the money upon 
the winning colour is not paid as it would be 
under ordinary circumstances, but merely set 
free, so that the owners are at liberty to take 
it if they please ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the money staked upon the other colour is 
all taken by the bank. This advantage of 
picking up gains on one side without being 
responsible for losses on the other, is calcu- 
lated to be worth to the bank half the amount 
of all money staked at the moment when a 
trente et un aprés occurs. 

At the first glance it would appear that 
the circumstance of both lines of cards form- 
ing each thirty-one at the same deal, could 
not frequently occur: experience, however, 
proves that the average frequency of its occur- 
rence is about once in every thirty-eight deals, 
Now, the game of trente et quarante is 
played at three separate times or sittings 
every day, for a period of two hours at each 
sitting. There are four packs dealt every 
hour, and twenty-nine deals in each pack. 
Thus, during every two hours of play, trente 
et un aprés occurs, on the average, six times, 
or eighteen times a-day. So many times 
a-day the bank picks up without risk half 
the money staked upon the table. It has 
also, generally, a more than equal chance of 
beating its antagonists on the ordinary events 
of the game, by virtue of its superior non- 
chalance, experience, and capital. One of the 
greatest advantages possessed by the bank 
over ordinary players, consists in the un- 
moved placidity with which it wins or loses. 
The croupiers, being simply paid servants 
of the company, and having very little or no 
personal interest in the result of each deal— 
though at Spiirt it is whispered to the con- 
trary— perform their duty of paying and 
receiving with the utmost unconcern; in 
fact, as nearly after the manner of auto- 
matons as possible. 


first line of cards, which are, irrespective of! The bank at Spiirt is not courageous. 
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When a heavy player arrives in the town its 
uneasiness becomes excessive. A short time 
since, just before the commencement of the 
evening séance of trente et quarante, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Fatino, celebrated for the 
breaking of banks, made his unexpected 
appearance in the room, and caused a con- 
sternation ludicrous to behold among the 
entlemen of the administration. The 

rince of Fatino has an unpleasant way with 
him—a bullying confidence in his own for- 
tune, trying to the nerves of every antagonist. 
He seats himself directly over against the 
croupier, who deals, and with his massive 
head, massive person, and massive hands, 
clenched always upon the table before him, 
looks impregnable. After winning a few 
deals, he generally offers to play the bank 
for any amount it may choose to stake against 
him—an offer most respectfully declined, with 
the excuse that the Society of Spiirt strictly 
confines itself to the fixed limit of three 
thousand francs—one hundred and twenty 

unds, 

Roulette, I before said, ranks as a minor 
game ; why so, it is hard to tell, inasmuch as 
most people prefer it, and the advantage 
taken by the bank is even greater than at 
trente et quarante. The roulette-table con- 
sists of thirty-six numbers, namely, the num- 
bers from one to thirty-six inclusive, and two 
zeros, which two zeros are the portion of the 
bank. One half of the numbers including a 
zero are red, and the other half black. The 
bank not only has a grawd advantage when 
each zero wins, but when a player wins upon 
a single number he is oat: only thirty-five 
times his original stake, although the odds 
against him are of course thirty-seven to one; 
if he wins on six numbers he only receives 
five times his stake, instead of five and a 
third ; if upon twelve numbers, only double, 
instead of twice and a sixth. Thus the 
pickings of the bank at roulette are greater 
and more constant than at treute et quarante, 
—in fact on the colours alone nearly double ; 
and this is the reason why roulette is played 
for twelve hours during the day, whilst six 
only are allowed to its more aristocratic 
neighbour. The number of deals—I call 
always a coup a deal—played at roulette 
average about one hundred and ten per 
hour. 

The duties of a croupier at the latter game 
are exceedingly fatiguing, no less than twelve 
croupiers being uired for the service of 
one table during the day. Of these twelve 
six are always in the room, although four 
only officiate at the same time. They are 
most of them small tradesmen of the town, 
and each receives ten francs a day, for his 
service of six hours. I told one of them that 
the duty he was then engaged in must sensibly 
affect the custom of his shop, because, when 
people lose their money at roulette, they 
usually stint their tradespeople; he replied 
“Very true, monsieur, but one cannot win 
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at both ends; and this money at least is cer- 
tain.” 
Whilst standing near the table a short time 
since, I overheard a young Frenchman giving 
advice to a newly-arrived friend, concerning 
the manner in which he should play. “Mc : 
cher,” said he, “I begin by winning three 
hundred francs of the bank’s money, and 
then,” &e., proceeding to give him instruc- 
tions as to playing some system that required 
that capital to commence with; but forget- 
ting to tell him the most important part, 
namely, how to win the three hundred frances, 
Soon afterwards I observed the friend leaving 
the room in a very crestfallen manner, evi- 
dently not having known how to begin. 

Curious instances of the irregularity of 
chance are constantly occurring. Not un- 
frequently the same number will win five or 
six times in succession, to the exclusion of the 
remaining thirty-seven ; twelve numbers win 
twelve or thirteen times in succession, to the 
exclusion of the remaining twenty-six ; whilst 
red or black may win seventeen or eighteen 
times, one to the exclusion of the other, 
oo the chances of each are obviously 
equal. 

Mt is somewhat remarkable that generally 
speaking, where so much money is won and 
lost, no distressing scenes take place in the 
rooms ; the players win and lose with an 
absence of expressed emotion very mar- 
vellous. One of the mst curious features in 
the life of towns like Spiirt, is the existence 
of professional players,—professors of gaming. 
These men, commonly the dirtiest and shab- 
biest-looking members of the community, 
have entire faith in their own ways of play- 
ing, and are convinced that nothing but 
the want of capital prevents them from 
making a large fortune at the tables. Some- 
times they sell systems, or martingales, to 
new-comers, and will even play, themselves, for 
a consideration, with the capital of other men. 
A play of that kind never lasts more than 
three days; the capital becomes, of course, 
the property of the bank ; and that happens, 
of course owing to the occurrence of some 
event which the professor declares never 
occurred before within the memory of man. 

The yearly profits of the Gaming Society of 
Spiirt average about eighteen thousand 
pounds, one half of which is taken by the 
government. From the total amount, how- 
ever, twelve per cent is deducted for the 
town charities. | 

The cost of a share in the society is a 
thousand francs, and the dividend is usually .) 
about twenty-six per cent. That, in the eyes 
of the townspeople of Spiirt, is the moral of 
the whole afiair. 
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